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PREFACE. 



The object of this work, is to present to the reader a 
series of Historical Incidents in American History, (some 
of which may not be generally known,) in an historical^ 
pidoricd, and poetic form. We are slw&t? that the plan 
of this work differs from any we have yet seen, but we 
flatter ourselves that it will be found interesting and in- 
structive. 

In the historical introduction to each of the scenes de- 
scribed, we have aimed at accuracy and simplicity ; in 
the lines that follow, there is, of course, latitude given to 
introduce moral and religious reflections. Whatever we 
have advanced of this nature, we trust will be found 
in accordance with the great and vital principles of 
Christianity. Instead of glorifying mere military he- 
roes, as is too often the case among all nations, we 
have aimed to give prominence to men who practised 
the virtues of Christianity. Such men only are the real 
^patriots and nobles of the human race, and such only are 
9worthy of lasting remembrance. 

^J In some instances, in the composition of the stanzas, 

^ we have not hesitated to use &e language, or mode of 

"^ expression used by others, whenever it would forcibfy 

^ convey what we wished to present. Simple illustrations 



of the great truths of religion and morality have been 
aimed at, rather than originality of thought, or elegance 
of diction. As this work is of an historical nature, it 
was deemed proper to add a short historical sketch of the 
history of each State, to which is prefixed the ^^ armorial 
bearings,^ or ^ coat of arms '' of each State, in a more 
perfect fbntkf it is thought, than they ever yet have been 
exhibited. 

Whatever may be thought of this work as a mere lit- 
erary production, we have aimed to produce strictly an 
Amehican Book, the influence of which, we trust, will 
be found on the side of ^ God and humanity ;" and we 
believe some part of it, at least, will, in some form, live, 
afier we, fiither and daughter, have left these mortal scenes. 

J. W. B. ' 

£2. 6. B. 
New Haven, Conn., April, 1850. 
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THE PILORIM FATHERS. 

Tbi Colony M Plymoulh, Mm., w>* ihe fim p 

rapean Klllemenl in New EngUnd, It was planted principally 
for the lake of the free and andiatulfaed ei^ioyment of nligioui 
Ubirt}'. Being peraccated in England, (hdr native conntrf, Ihey 
went to Holland In lEDB, where they remained till they niled 
for America, Having proenrred two amall ship*, ibey departad 
ih>in Leyden, after having kept a day of failing and prayer, with 
Mr. Koblnson, their pastor, for God to diiett tiiem on ibeir way. 
They proceeded to PlymStith, Eng., one of tbeir iblpa being con- 
demned, the other, called the JHay Rmear, crowded with paven- 
gen, nfaoal one hundred in number, put lo tea, September 6th. 
After a long and dangeroui naeeage, they arrived nt Cape Cod, 
November 9lh. Afier exploring the conntrv, ihey finally landed 
■1 a place tbey called Plymouth, on the 9S() nf December, IflfO. 
"Hie annivenary of their landing la celebrated by their deaceodnnis 
H a leliglotw feativat. 

Dabk wu the day with stomia ! Old ocean rolled 
it) foBin, and dashed its madd'ning billowi on the 
riiore> Deep moaned the ancient forests to the 
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wintry winds. Their naked- limbs they stretch 
towanis heaven and shiver in the northern blast. 
The green earth, seared by frosts, is stiff with ice, 
and white with snow. 

In by-gone years these western shores were one 
vaat wild. The ravening beast, or man more 
savage still, roamed in the forest shade and on the 
misty hill. — - A snow white sail is seen 
towards the rising sun. A feeble band is on the 
rolling surge. Westward the dove-like sail pursues 
its way. 'Tis like the star of heaven amid the 
shadowy clouds, the harbinger of day. 

A germ of mighty Empire moves within that 
fragile bark. The noblest bom ofearth are there ; 
the men of soul who go where duty leads, against 
a world in arms. Dauntless in Freedom's holy 
cause, their eye on heaven, they quail not 'nea^ 
a tyrants' power The mighty God alone they fear, 
and him they love. 

They near the icy shore. No rolling drum, nor 
thundering cannon speak them near. Angelic spirits 
hover round, and guard their onward way* The 
ocean Eagle soared above the Ibaming waves 
to see a sight so strange* The stormy jtea in its 
fer distant roar, gave rorth its note of joy. The 
gently waving pine, with its soft, solemn music, vast 
and deep, murmured a pleasant welcome. 

Amid the forest gloom, fiur from their father land, 
they stand undaunted. The sea bird's scream, the 
wolf howl, and the yells of savage men around are 
heard. In God's Great Temple, in the open air, 
they call on Him they love, to guard them from the 
dangers pressing nigh. Their prayer is heard. 
They raise their notes of joy. Their music sweet, 
is borne by winds along, and the wild woods repeat 
their hymn of praise ! 



0- - 
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Na glittering mines of gold aUured them to this . 
distant shore. They sought their wealth above, 
Mid " Freedom to worship God " on earth. No 
warrior's crown, nor Fame-'s loud trumpet blast, 
impelled them onward. They sought a brighter, 
yea, a holier, heavenly crown of life, undimmed by 
tears and blood. They sought their hcmor from 
above, unsoiled, and lasting as eternal years. 

The times of old have roUed away ! the ashes 
of the Pilgrims rest beneath the soil they trod. 
Their spirit lives and broods around. Their sons 
still westward press thenr way. The forests dark 
mad wild, still fall before them. The yellow grain, 
waving in summer glow, and golden com ripening 
in the autumnal sun, stands thick around. The 
heaven- ward pointing village spire is seen on hill 
and dale« The Star of Empire rises in the mighty 
Vest! 

Green is the earth o'er the Pilgrim graves, but 
gjreener and brighter grows their fame. The hate 
of dec^ts can not blast, nor purblind bigot zeal 
tarnish the brightness of their honored names. 
Their record is secure on high : an adamantine 
tower resting on ocean's bed, 'gainst which the an- 
gry surges roar, and foam, an4 dash in vain ! 

In Freedom's holy cause, our Fathers suffered, 
toiled, and died. The story spreads and widens with 
advancing years. In regions yet unknown, where 
the wild Indian roams, their names will yet be 
known, and their example tell on generations yet 
unborn. A mighty host shall yet arise towards the 
setting sun, on to the broad Pacific sea, who will 
with thrilling accents celebrate that day when the 
lone Pilgrim btnd first trod tbe ice-bound shore ! 

J. w. lU 




ANCIENT CHURCH AT JAMESTOWN. 

Jahestowh, in Virginia, tbe Rral pcnnsnent Brili^ Bettlement 
in ^orth America, was founded by Capl. Jolrn Smith and his 
companiona. Ma; 13th, 1607. The only Teatigea of this ancient 
town are Ihe remairtB of the church steeple or tower, about thirtf 
feel in height, and a disordered group of tomb aionea. The 
preciee dale when this church wbb erected can nol now be sBcei- 
tained, but it ia eoppoacd lo bave b«en nearly iwo hundred and 
forty yeara since. This place has been ibe scene of msn^ 
interesting events in the early history of Virginia. 



Old church ! beside thy ruined walls 
The same bright waters flow, 

And still the golden sunlight fitUa 
On thee, aa long ago. 

When first amid the solemn wood. 

Thy walls in stately beauty stood. 
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But thou art crumbling to decay. 

This moss grown arch alone 
Tells of the centuries passed away, , 

The generations flown ; 
The ^Mark brown years" with storm and blast, 
And withering blight, have o'er thee passed. 

» 

Where roams the dusky chieftain now ? 

Where blaze the council fires ; 
And where the race of paler brow, 

Virginia's noble sires ? * ' 
The groups who filled yon house of prayer ? 
Echo repeats, and answers " Where ?" 

Lone reUc of a by-gone age ; 

The traveler seems to see 
The story traced on History's page, 

Revived again by thee : 
•The by-gone years return once more. 
When first the white man trod the shore. 

The gallant ship again has sped, 

Her course the ocean o'er ; 
The snowy sails once more a^ spread 

By old Powhatan's shore ; 
He seems to see its gallant band 
Tread the fair soil of this new land. 

He seems'to see the group that bowed. 

Old church,, to worship here ; 
The stately forms of rulers proud. 
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The gallant cavalier ; 
The flower of England's chivaliy. 
Youth, beauty, age and in&ncy* 

Here Pocahontas kneels again 

To take the holy vow ; 
And here Powhatan with his train 

Of warriors mingles now ; 
And gallant Rolfe, here claims his bride. 
The Indian Princess by his side. 

Old church, the Fathers long have slept, 
They moulder now with thee ; 

Above thine ancient walls have swept 
The waves of Time's broad sea ; 

Of spire and aisle and arch bereft. 

But little now of thee b left* 

So earth at last must pass away. 
Each stately tower and dome ; 

Its castles proud, its ruins gray ; 
All frail as ocean's foam, 

Swept on by Time's resistless sea. 

And lost in vast eternity. '. 

But humble hearts that gathered here, 

Shall rise in that great day, 
When the Almighty shall appear, 

And earth shall pass away ; 
Above the mighty wreck shall soar 
To live when " time shall be no more. 



<i 
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POCAHONTAS. 

In the preceding stanzas, the marriage of Pocahontas 
with Mr. Rolfe is introduced. The following account 
of this Indian princess, is from Allen's American Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 

*< Pocahontas, daughter of Powhattan, emperor of the Indians 
of Virgima, was bom about the year 1595. When Captain Smith 
was taken prisoner in 1607, and it was determined that he should 
be put to death, his head was placed upon two large stones at the 
feet of Powhattan, that a number of Indians, who stood ready with 
lifted clubs, might beat out his brains. At this moment, Pocahon- 
tas rushed to the spot and placed her own head upon his. From 
regard to his daughter, the savage king spared his life. In 1609, 
when but fourteen years of age, she went to Jamestown, in a dreary 
nigfat, and unfolded to Captain Smith a plot, whieh the Indians had 
formed fi>r the extermination of the English, and thds at the hazard 
of her life saved them from destruction. In 1612, after Captain 
Smith left the colony, the was, for a bribe of a copper kettle, be- 
trayed into the hands of Captain Argal, and detained a prisoner, 
that better terms of peace might be made with ^r Either. He 
offered five hundred budiels of corn for his daughter, but before 
this negotiation was completed, a different and Inore interesting 
one had commenced. A mutual attachment had sprung up be- 
tween her and Mr. Thomas Rolfe, an Englishman of good charac- 
ter, and with the consent of Powhattan they were married. This 
event restored peace, and secured it fqr many years. Pocahontas 
soon made a profession of Christianity and was baptized. In 1616 
she accompanied her husband to England, where she was received 
with distinction at court. It is said, ^at king James expressed 
great indignation, that one of his siibjects would dare to marry 
into a royal family. As she was abont to embark for Virginia, in 
1617, she died at Gravesend, aged aBout twenty-two years. She 
is represented as a pious Christian. She left one son, Thomas 
Rolfe ; and from his daughter descended some of the most respec- 
table families in Virginia.'' 

2 
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Must she be left alone on earth to grieve, 
Bereft of all her smiling household band ? 

Is there no help ? her anxious Jieart inquires : 
In vain the Indian Powaw tries his skill : 

No savage rite his demon God inspires, 

The mother's heart is sad and cheerless still. 

Despairingly she wanders with her boy, 
Tlirough lonely fields, in sorrow and forlorn, 

When suddenly a blessed gleam of joy 

Breaks on her darkened soul like rays of mom. 

" Oh yes ! there must be one who rules above, 
The Great Good Spirit yet unknown to me, 

The Lord of all, a God of boundless love. 
The mighty maker of the earth and sea. 

He made the sun to rise from ocean's bed, 
And sink behind the western hills at night : 

He makes the moon her silver light to shed, 
The twinkling stars to shine with radiance bright 

By him the earth in summer verdure glows. 
The forest boughs with smiling green are spread : 

The yellow com in plenty he bestows, 
He guards his chosen ones and gives them bread. 

He feeds the little birds that skim the air. 
The fishes gliding through the limpid wave : 

His goodness and his love are every where, 
Oh him I call, for he alone can save. 

True faith was this^ of that ui^tutored mind. 
Though long in darkness she had blindly trod. 

The child she freely thus to Heaven resigned. 
Was spared to be a servant of his God, 




THE INDIAN MOTHER. 

F*>nH*iiulT, an Indian of diMinctJon, with his wlia on Mar- 
tha's Vin«yard, harlng loet five children within ten daji of tbeir 
birth, had a sixth child bom abont the rear IGflS, a few years be- 
fcre the Englii^ first settled on (be Island. The matherj greatly 
distressed with fear that she should lose this child also, and utterly 
deq»iring of all human help, took up her little fton, and went into 
the fields to weep, alone. While here, il wae powetfidly im- 
prcBsed upon her mind, that there is one Great Almighty Being, 
. who was to be prayed to lor help. She accordingly called on 
this God (or mercy, and dedicated her child to him. Il lived, and 
afterwards became an eminent minister of Christ to the Indians- 

The Indian Mother mourns her children gone, 
For one by one, to fell iliaease a prey ; 

Quickly they faded in life's earliest mom, 
And only one is left to cheer her way. 

She looks upon her child : must he too leave 
Her lonely home for yonder spirit land 1 
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Must she be left alone on earth to grieve, 
Bereft of all her smiling household band ? 

Is there no help ? her anxious Jieart inquires : 
In vain the Indian Powaw tries his skill : 

No savage rite his demon God inspires, 

The mother's heart is sad and cheerless still* 

Despairingly she wanders with her boy, 
Tlirough lonely fields, in sorrow and forlorn. 

When suddenly a blessed gleam of joy 
Breaks on her daritened soul like rays of mom. 

" Oh yes ! there must be one who rules above. 
The Great Good Spirit yet unknown to me, 

The Lord of all, a God of boundless love. 
The mighty maker of the earth and sea. 

He made the sun to rise from ocean's bed. 
And sink behind the western hills at night : 

He makes the moon her silver light to shed, 
The twinkling stars to shine with radiance bright 

By him the earth in summer verdure glows, 
The forest boughs with smiling green are spread : 

The yellow com in plenty he bestows, 
He guards his chosen ones and gives them bread. 

He feeds the little birds that skim the air. 
The fishes gliding through the limpid wave : 

His goodness and his love are every where, 
Oh him I call, for he alone can save. 

True &ith was this, of that untutored mind. 
Though long in darkness she had blindly trod. 

The child she freely thus to Heaven resigned. 
Was spared to be a servant of his God. 




THE INDUN MOTHER. 

F*nnB*iiuiT, an Indian of diMinction, with his wife on Mar- 
tha's Vin«yRTd, haring loet fire children within tea day* of Ibeir 
birth, had a sixth child bom sbout the year IGflS, « few years tn- 
fore the EngliA fit«t settled on the Island. The motheri greatly 
distressed with tesr that she should lose this child also, and utterly 
deqjairing of all human help, took up her little Bon, and went into 
the fields to weep, alane. While here, il waa powerfblly im- 
preBSed upon her mind, that theis is one Great Almighty Being, 
. who was to he prayed to for help. She accordingly called on 
IhlaGod roTmercy.anddedicated herchild to him. IlUved,and 
afterwards became an eminent mioistei of Christ to the Indians. 

The Indian Mother mourns her children gone, 
For one by one, to fell disease a prey ; 

Quickly they faded in life's earliest mom, 
And only one is left to cheer her way. 

She looks upon her child : must he too leave 
Her lonely home for yonder spirit land T 
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Must she be left alone on earth to grieve, 
Bereft of all her smiling household band? 

Is there no help ? her anxious h^axi inquires : 
In vain the Indian Powaw tries his skill : 

No savage rite his demon God inspires. 
The mother's heart is sad and cheerless still* 

Despairingly she wanders with her boy, 
llirough lonely fields, in sorrow and forlorn, 

When suddenly a blessed gleam of joy 
Breaks on her daritened soul like rays of mom. 

" Oh yes ! there must be one who rules above, 
The Great Good Spirit yet unknown to me, 

The Lord of all, a God of boundless love. 
The mighty maker of the earth and sea. 

He made the sun to rise from ocean's bed. 
And sink behind the western hills at night : 

He makes the moon her silver light to shed. 
The twinkling stars to shine with radiance bright 

By him the earth in summer verdure glows. 
The forest boughs with smiling green are spread : 

The yellow com in plenty he bestows, 
He guards his chosen ones and gives them bread. 

He feeds the little birds that skim the air. 
The fishes gliding through the limpid wave : 

His goodness and his love are every where, 
Oh him I call, for he alone can save. 

True ftiith was this, of that untutored mind. 
Though long in darkness she had blindly trod. 

The child she freely thus to Heaven resigned. 
Was spared to be a servant of his God. 




THE INDIAN 



pANHEBiiniiT. an Indiui of distinctioii, with hia wife on Mar~ 
ths's Vineyard, Imving loot Gve cliildrea witliin ten days of iheir 
birth, had i. nith child bora abont the rear 16.18, B few j'eara be- 
fore the Englirii first settled on the Maud. The mother^ greatly 
dinreaaed with tear tbat ihe ahotJd lose (hia child alao, and atterly 
dcqxiring of all human help, took up her little eon, and went inlo 
Ihe fields to weep, alone. While here, it was poweiJiilly im- 
preeeed upon her mind, that there ia one Great Almighty Being, 
. who waa to be prayed to for help. She accordingly called on 
this God formeicy, and dedicated herchild tohim. It lived, end 
afterwards became an eminent minister of Christ to the Indians. 

Thk Indian Mother mourns her children gone, 
For one bf one, to fell disease a pre; ; 

Quickly they faded in life's eariiest mom, 
And only one is left to cheer lier way. 

She looks upon her child ; must be too leave 
Her lonely home for yonder spirit land T 
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Must she be left alone on earth to grieve, 
Bereft of all her smiling household band ? 

Is there no help ? her anxious ikeaii inquires : 
In vain the Indian Powaw tries his skill : 

No savage rite his demon God inspires, 
The mother's heart is sad and cheerless still. 

Despairingly she ^vanders with her boy, 
Tlirough lonely fields, in sorrow and forlorn, 

When suddenly a blessed gleam of joy 
Breaks on her darkened soul like rays of mom. 

" Oh yes ! there must be one who rules above, 
The Great Good Spirit yet unknown to me, 

The Lord of all, a God of boundless love. 
The mighty maker of the earth and sea. 

He made the sun to rise from ocean's bed, 
And sink behind the western hills at night : 

He makes the moon her silver light to shed. 
The twinkling stars tQ shine with radiance bright. 

By him the earth in summer verdure glows, 

The forest boughs with smiling green are spread : 

The yellow com in plenty he bestows. 

He guards his chosen ones and gives them bread. 

He feeds the little birds that skim the air. 
The fishes gliding through the limpid wave : 

His goodness and his love are every where. 
On him I call, for he alone can save. 

Trae fiiith was this, of that untutored mind. 
Though long in darkness she had blindly trod. 

The child she freely thus to Heaven resigned, 
Was spared to be a servant of his God. 




THB INDIAN HOTHEE. 

FAmiHiinnT, an Indian of djatinetion, with fais wife on Mar- 
dia'B Vineyard, haring lost lire children within ten imya of tbeir 
birtb,had a siilhchild born about tha year 1638,a few rcBn be- 
fore ibe Engiirii Grat aeltled on ibe Island. Tbe molber ^ grratl; 
diRrened with fear that the ibinild Iok Ihia child aliD, and ntteil; 
deqiairiiig of all human help, took up ber little son, and went into 
the fields to weep, alone. While here. It was powerfollr im- 
pressed Dpon her mind, that then is ooe Great Almightr Being, 
. who was to be ptajed to (or help. She accordio^r called on 
this God far merer, and dedicated hrr child lo turn. It lived, and 
•ficnrards became an eminent miniatet of Christ to the Indiana. 

Thb Indian Mother mourns her children gone, 
For one by one, to fell disease a prey ; 

Quickly they faded in life's earliest mom. 
And only one is left to cheer her way. 

She looks upon her child : roust he too leave 
Her lonely home for yonder spirit land 1 
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Must she be left alone on earth to grieve, 
Bereft of all her smiling housekoU band ? 

Is there no help ? her anxious Jieart inquires : 
In vain the Indian Powaw tries his skill : 

No savage rite his demon God inspires, 
The mother's heart is sad and cheerless still. 

Despairingly she ^vanders with her boy, 
Tlirough lonely fields, in sorrow and forlorn, 

When suddenly a blessed gleam of joy 
Breaks on her daricened soul like rays of mom. 

" Oh yes ! there must be one who rules above, 
The Great Good Spirit yet unknown to me. 

The Lord of all, a God of boundless love. 
The mighty maker of the earth and sea. 

He made the sun to rise from ocean's bed. 
And sink behind the western hills at night : 

He makes the moon her silver light to shed. 
The twinkling stars tQ shine with radiance bright 

By him the earth in summer verdure glows. 
The forest boughs with smiling green are spread : 

The yellow com in plenty he bestows. 
He guards his chosen ones and gives them bread. 

He feeds the little birds that skim the air. 
The fishes gliding through the limpid wave : 

His goodness and his love are every where, 
Oh him I call, for he alone can save. 

Trae fiiith was this, of that untutored mind. 
Though long in darkness she had blindly trod. 

The child she freely thus to Heaven resigned, 
Was spared to be a servant of his God. 




MASSASorr. the ihdian sachem. 

In 1623, Hunsoit, tbr Tndian Prince of Sacbem, of ibe Hu- 
■achuMlu iDdiam, being tjck, Ox Gorrmor <^ Plymoath Colony 
sent Edward Winrioir and Joan HambdoD to make him a vial. 
Thfy arriTrd at iht Sachem's hooae aboat midnight, and ibond 
him sartoundcd byhb people, oHingtlieirchanaaaTidincanUtiong, 
with hideoDB noiaeE, in oiiler for hia RCOTOiy. He waa m> br ei- 
hanatedthaihia sight was gone, but on being infbimed that two of 
faiaBogliriifrienda bad come, he deaired lo^ieak with Hr. Wim- 
low, legretting that he coold never aee him more. Mi. Window 
then eaiafblljr administered cordials which he had broagbl with 
bim, which opnated kindly, and soon restored lus aigfal and 
■trength. Upon hiarecoTery he said, " Now I know die Gn^ish 
are my frienda and Idtc me, and I riiall nerer forget dieir kind- 
Bess." In gratitude to hia Engliali fiienda, be diackised a plot 
which the Indiana b»d fomwd lo daatroy them. Thia tiMwly no~ 
tice probably aaied the colony from dMroclics. 

Stretched on a bed of pain, the Sachem lay, 
Great Massasoit, to fell disease a pi^f- 
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Daiknew broods round ! his soul is filled with fears. 

Save ! Great Spirit save ! fi>r death appears. 

• 

With savage rites, his tribe a clamorous crowd. 
Have gathered round with innoirations loud ; 
Louder, and louder rose the horrid strain, 
The chieftain suffers still, and all is vain. 

'^ His eyes aro dim, no more will he behold 
The king of day, with beams of brightest gold : 
The silver moon, the lake, the rock-bound shore. 
The smiling woodland, he will see no more. 

No longer shall he seek the forest shade. 

Or hunt the deer within the greenwood glade ; 

In love he ruled the warriors of his race, 

But death is near ! who ? who shall fill his pUice ?" 

So spake his people, as they gathered round 
To see him die ; but haik ! what sudden sound 
Of unexpected joy is heard this hour 7 
Rejoice! the white men come with healing power. 

They come in meroy, and with skillfiil hand. 
Beside the chieftain's couch, the travelers stand ; 
With soothing care the fell disease is stayed. 
And gratefiilly, the chieftain owns their aid. 

^ The white men are my friends, they love me well ! 
In peace and love we will together dwell " 
No ihore will we against the white man plot. 
His deed of kindness, shall not be forgot" 



The vow was kept, and as the years rolled round. 
In Massasoit a faithful ftiend they found ; 
He ne'er forgot the white man's kindly deed, 
The aid they gave him in his hourt>f i^eed. 

2* 




At dw nxnA of CooMcticat Bifcr, Kbout foctf roda Kntb of 
the remuu of Safbrook Fort, m ■ rat of Obolu moasineal 
creeled ««■ the remuu of I^j Aime Bolder or Batkr. tha 
wife of Col. Fcnwiek, Uw comnuiMleT of the fort at S*)'bii>ak 
Point. This bdf ma the deoghler of an EngliA noblemMi, 
■ud coDeeqacDtlj retaiDcd her muden nune. She lecompuuf d 
her hudKDd ioto this then wildemen, add lived id a mde foil, 
BDnoonded bf boaiile niTmgea. ^te dird in I648,uid was boried 
on ■ mall »l»™ii«i oiled ■■ Tomb Hill," new the water. Her 
husbaikd ifiFTwinU Tetmroed to E^lud, end was appoiuted one 
or the Judgn ibr the iiial of Charles L 



-Thub 






Not in a. stmnj' vale 
That blooms in beAutj in her native isle, 
Nf>t in the hevt of Bome secluded dale. 
Where the blue dies with gentle laduuicfl smile. 
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Not in some statel j pile. 
Or gorgeous vault beneath her castle home ; 
Not in the Abbey's dim and shadowy aisle. 
Where anthems peal through fretted arch and dome. 

No ! they have made her grave 
A&r, alone ! beside the rolling surge, 
Where ocean birds their dusky pinions lave, 
And fiMuning billows sound her ceaseless dirge ! 

Far out upqn the wave 
Where the wild breezes fill the snowy sail. 
The hardy mariner makes her lonely grave. 
And hears her requiem in the stormy gale. 

Far from her native knd. 
Like some fiur flower, she slowly drooped and died. 
The fiiirest, frailest, 'mid the Fi grim band. 
The gentle daughter of a house of pride. 

What though no costly shiine 
Her hallowed dust with stately pomp shouUI grace. 
The daughter of a lonff ancestral line. 
Has won a holier, nobler resting phice. 

For lo% hearts and true. 
Their holiest tribute to her memoiy paid ; 
Hands strong, the spirits high commands to do, 
'Mid prayers and tears her resting place have made. 

There let her calmly sleep, 
Where the dark wave her ceaseless requiem sighs, 
Till the last Trump shall break that slumber deep, 
And she with myriad hosts of earth shall rise ! 

E« 6* B« 




PK8T 8ETTLEKS OP CONNECTICUT. 

Akxtt ibe 111 tiiiBJPi cf Jane, ICSfi, tbe Rrw. Moan. Hooker 
and State, whb dieir amtrrguiaa of ■bon one hondmi men, 
vomen and diiUicD, took their drpar line from Cambridge, near 
BoKoo. MaiB., and tianW more than two hondred iniJn, 
tiuDogli ■ tncUea wildmwas, to Hankvd. Conn. Tbej had 
no piidt bnl their compaB, and made their waj- om itKMinlaina, 
ihroooti swampn, tliieketH aiui lirezv, which wen pa^vd with givat 
diffienlif. Tber had do conr hoi the bramB, nor any lodgfn^ 
bnl ibooe thai ampte saiaie aS>rcled ibon. Mis. Hooker, being 
feeble, was eamed npon a horae htifr; ihe companr wereneaiijr 
a lortfii^t iq»a their jooFoej. " Tots adienEare waa tite mote 
lemarkabie. aa manr of ihn companj wwe persons of figme, 
who had liird ia F^gland, in faoaor, a£a<?DCF and debcary, and 
were entire sti-^D^ia to fatigne and danger." " Tlie htoK 
throDgh which thej pa^vd^ for the first time rtsonnded wiih ihe 
prains of God ; the ladiue fouowu.g them in i^eot admiiatioa." 

Beksath the deep and rerdant shade, 
Amid a aetr found land, 
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Hunn^ fbreals wild> the wun^wn stmjedi 
^ APUgnmexfle InumI. 

The ma^ needle ibr dmr gMide» 

TIm chugeleas Fokr slar, 
Tliej wandered ooi tbrougli pelks unlriedi 

To seek a home i&r* 

And mudiood^e stately fonn was there, 

Fkir childhood with its glee, 
And tottering age with hoar j hair, 

And smiling infiuscj* 



And gentle woman with her smile. 
Cheered danger's darkest hour. 

Who Uoomed of old in Britain's isle. 
Of princelT halls the flower. 



And one, a soflertng one and meek. 
They bore o'er hill and dale. 

While o'er her pale and sunken cheek 
Swept oTsning's chilling gale« 

O'er rodL and hill, bj stream and glade. 

Through arches deep and high. 
Where gorgeous hues of forest shade, 
met their wondering eje* 



Tbe forest monarchs stood in bands, 

The stately oak and pine. 
And spread abroad their leafy hands, 
priests at nature^s 
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And there, like incensS, sofUj rose 
)*he strains of prayer and praise. 

And broke the Sabbath like repose 
With soft harmonious hijs. 

And oft as evening's purple shade 
- Was lost in twilight dim. 
Together in the forest glade 
* They sang their evening hymn. 

And when the rosy morning woke 

The Pilgrim's song of praise, • ,^ 

There on the Indian's ear first broke, 

In sweet harmonious lays. 

• 

And here the child of dusky brow. 

Who long in darkness trod. 
First learned in humble faith to bow. 

And seek the Pilgrim's God. 

Fair native land! what led them thence. 

The dazzling lure of gold 1 
The thrilling tales of eloquence, . 
'That Poet lips have told ? 

Nay ! one whose name to song is dear, 

Through many a l^d abroad. 
Hath told what turned their footsteps here, 
^' Freedom to worship Godf" 

E« G« B« 
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Thomas Hooker, the first minister in the colonj of 
Connecticut, was bom in Leicestershire, England, in 
1586, and was educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
After preaching for some time in London and Chelmes- 
ford, he was silenced fi)r his non-conformitj. He came 
to New England in 1633, in company with Mr. Cotton 
and Mr. Stone. He had great influence in establishing 
the order of the churches in Connecticut. He was re- 
markable in his manner of preaching. With a loud 
, voice, an expressive countenance, and a most comnand- 
ing presence, he preached with a zeal and energy sel- 
dom equaled. He appeared with such majesty in the 
pulpit, that it was pleasantly said of him that ^ he could 
put a king in his pocket." He died of an epidemic fe- 
ver, July 7th, 1647. As he lay on his death bed, one 
of his weeping friends said to him, '^ Sir, you are going 
to receive the reward of all your labors." " BroAer," 
he replied, *' I am going to receive mercy." 

r 

Sakubx* Stonb, the teacher of the church at Hartford, 
and coUeague to Mr. Hooker, was bom at Hartford, 
England, and died July 20th, 1663. «' While he was 
regarded as one of the most accurate and acute disputants 
of his day, he was also celebrated for his wit and humor. 
Dr. Mather says of him, * He was an extraordinary per- 
son at an argument ; and as clear and smarf a disputant, 
as most that ever lived in the world." The following 
inscription is on the monument erected to his memory 
at Hartford. 

" New EnglancPs glory and her radiant crowne, 
Waa he who now in softest bed of downe. 
Til glorious resurrection mome appeare 
Doth safely, sweetly sleep in Jesus here. 
Tis known beyond compare he did ezcell ; 
Errors corrupt by sinewous dispute 
He oppugne and clearly them confute ; 
Above all things he Christ his Lord prefer'd 
Hartford, thy richest jewel's here inter'd/' 




HOGEE WILLIAMS. 

Ilaetit WiLuuia, the (bunder of Rhode Island, wai nne of iba 
«>ily Fuiitan mininera wbo cune orer to New BngUail. Ai 
wmc of his relieloni BentimentB diflerpd from maatof Ihoee bjr 
whom he wu BDrrouniled, and as he refiiaed to eea» preaching to 
them, he wu banished from the eolooy. In the depth of winter, 
in 1636, he wu obliged to lean hia tuaUj in Salem, Man., and 
return into ihe wilderaeca of Rhode laland. where he might enjoy 
religious freedom unmolested. Here he fixed upon a qiot, which 
in grateful remembrance of "Giod's merciful providence to him in 
hia dJBtreBB," gave the nsme of PsovmEacB. His meinorr is de- 
serving of laatiQg honor ht the hbert; and generoiu toleration 
v/tiich he gave " to all aorta of consciences," and for bis kindness 
and benevolence to the native ludiaiu, and all others with wh am 
he was connected. 

'Williams, b name to human freedom ilear, 
True noble of the human race : 
Firm in the truth of God, he feels no fear, 
Though danger stares him in the &ce. 
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Freedom to think, to act, and worship God, 

The great Creator gives to man : 
Frail man would o'er his brother hold the rod. 

And teU him where to pray, and when* 

<< Freedom to worship God," for this to gain, 
Williams retires into the wilderness ; 

'Mid wintry snows he feels that God is near. 
To kindly cheer him and to bless. 

That God who kindly fed in times of old, 
By ravens, in the desert' wild and wide, 

Doth keep his servant in these western wilds, 
And all his wants are well supplied. 

He builds his cottage in a lonely place, 

Trusting in God for his defence; 
Religious freedom kindly gives to all, 

And founds hb city Froyidbncs. 

From. Persecution's fierce and cruel power, 

A place of Refuge here is found : 
To worship God as conscience prompts the soul 

Oh call it *^ high and holy ground I" 

Oh haste the hour, when persecuting men 
No more shall curse the earth abroad, 

When bigot fire and flames, no more consume 
The servants of the living God. 

Great Power above I oh give us all to feel 

Thee still our Father and our Guide ; 

Be thou our Light through this denk wilderness, 

For-all is dark and drear beside. 

3 




I*M^,4t— Ctm, fir B^nm. 
THE BEGICIDE; JDD0R3. 



Oh the reMotadoa of monsrebr in Bnglaad, ibe Jodgea who 
eoD^tmned King Clurla I. to death, were iibtiK«1 to flee the 
kingdom to «ne tbeir lives. General GoBe and Whalley, two of 
(hR Jndga, made iheir eacape to New England in 1G60, but wen 
campelled to Ute in great aecrecT to pieTCat being apprebended 
by the King'i comminonera. 3omeiiniea ihe; were bid in oel- 
Ura, by the coloniata who aecrellj befriended, tbem, other timea 
they would reaorl (a the woods, caTCB. and other hiding places. 
They concealed tbemselTeB fnr a while, in a kind of a cave or ap- 
eiture beaeaih aome detached rocka near Ihe MiDmiit of Wen 
Rock, about two miles ftom New Haven, Conn. This place ia 
now called the Jiidgti Cave, and on one of the rocka ia inscribed 
" Ofpotition to Tyrant! it oitdiaut to God." If tradition be 
correct, their remains now real near ihoee of Col. Diiwell, back of 
the Center Church, in New Haten. 



On Ihe moan tun, atem and hi^. 
Bleak and lonely lies the care, 
Giaat rocka around it tie, 
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And the rirer hr M<iir, 

Narrowed to a alver thread. 
And the fields in ■oraraei's glow. 

Far before the efe are ^>read. 

While the city's distant spires. 

And ^e Mae and rolling bay. 
Glisten in the crimson fires. 

Kindled at the close of day. 

Many a score of ydlhi ago. 
Wilder scenes then met the eye. 

Of the two who looked below. 
From their rocky fortress high. 

Lonely was the view, and wild, 
And the exile's cayp was bleak, 

Rocks by Nature mdely piled 

Formed the home, they came to seek. 

Wintry winds came howling by, 
Storms would in their midst intrude. 

And the panther's gleaming eye. 

Looked upon their solitude. * 

Outcasts fit>m their place of birth. 

Like the holy men of old ! 
In the dens and caves of earth* 

Parched with thirst, and chilled by cold. 

Nobles of the Pilgrim race. 

Fame like theirs will ne'er decay : 

Still is seen their hiding place, 
But the exiles, where are they 7 

8tiH the Pilgrim's barial groand. 

Keeps their ashes in its trust. 
Hoary age, the spot has crowned 

Earth to earth ! and dust to dust ! 



Earth shall keep their precept still, 
" That to brare the tyrant's rod» 

With a firm unfettered will, 
li obedience to God/' 



B. O. B. 
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Om of the Regieidei^ Cot John Dizwell, raided in Mew Hn« 
▼ea,.Coim., for a long period, under the aosnuied name of James 
Dayids. He was married in this place, and left a wife and two 
children. At his death, he discoyered his true diaracter to the 
people. Fearing his enemies might dishonor his ashes, he re- 
quested that only a plain stone n^ght be erected, inscribed witfi 
his iuitials, J. D., Esq., with his age and time of his death. Af- 
ter a lapse of one huodred and sixty-one yean, on Nov. 23, 1849, 
his remains were disinterred by hiarelatiYes,and re-committed to 
the earth, back of the Center Church, standing on the public square 
or green. A tasteful and duiable monument is plaoed over his 
lemains. The inscription on the east side, is as follows, yiz. 



JoBM DixwBLL, a zealous patriot — a sfaicers diristian, 
an honest man, he was £uthful to duty through good and 
through e^il report, and hnTing lost fortone, position and 
home in the cause of his country, and of human rights, 
found dielter and sympathy here, among the £ithen of 
New England. His descendants have erected this mon- 
ument as a tribute of req>ect to his memory, and as a 
gratefiil record of the generous protection extended to him» 
by the early inhabitants of New Haven, Erected, A. D. 
1849. 

Inscription on the west side : 

Here rest the remains of John Dixwell, Esq., of the Pri- 
ory of Folkestone, in the county of Kent, England, of a 
femily long prominent in Kent, and Warwickdiire, and 
himself possessing large estates, and much influence in 
his country ; he espoused .the popular cause in the revolu- 
iion of 1640. Between 1640 and 1660, he was colonel 
in the army, an active member of four parliaments, thrice 
in the council of state, and one of the high court which 
tried and coudenmed King Charle9 the First, At the 
restoration of the monarchy, he was compelled to leave 
bis country ; and after a brief residence in GSermany, 
eame to New Haven, and here lived in seclusion, but en- 
joying the esteem and friendship of the most worthy cit- 
izeos, till his death in 1688-9. 




DELIVERANCE OF HADLEY. 

Weut Gen. GoSe, one of the jodgN of King Chitlea I, wu 
BCCKled in Htdlcr, Maa., in September, 1675, the Induni at- 
tacked the town, whils the inhabiunn were at pnblic wonhip. 
The men immediatelf took to their ailDa, but were loon threwn 
into the Dlmoat confuaion, till Gofie, enliiely nnkaown to tbem, 
white with age, of a connaandiDg and TeaerabLe aspect, and in 
an onoBnal dreaa, aaddealf ai^ared antong them, encoarngrd ibe 
■flrighled inhabitanta, put himself at ikeir head, and by hia mili- 
ur; akill, led tbem on to an immediate Ticlor?. After the dis- 
penrion of the enemy, he ineuintlj' disappeared. The wondering 
inbubitanta, alike igaotanl whence he came, and where he had 
retired, imagined Mm to be an Bngel, aant for their deliTetaoce. 

Hakk ! hark I the watchman's <hriHing ciy, 

Falls wiUly on the ear ; 
To aims I ibrtb to the conflict &y I 

To arms t the foe is near. 



I 

I 

\ 



Fde grew ih» tender motkei^s cheek, 

As sileiitl J she piesm^ 
With feefings words mig^t never qieak. 

Her loTedones to her breasL 

Now louter rose the savage yell. 

The echoing woods alcmg ; 
These rav'ning wolves, who, who can ^piell ? 

For the J are fierce and strmg. 



Unused to mortal, savage 

Pale grew the Pilgrim's brow : 

Disordered now he strives for life. 
Oh ! who shall save him now ! 

The man oTGrod has bowed him there. 
His flock aroond him press ; 

Wih thou not hear thj servant's pra jer, 
WhUe in this wHdemess ? 

«*Save us, O God ! our Father, save," 

Was now the fervent ciy ; 
''No other refuge now we have. 

Swift to our rescue fly!" 

The piajer is heard ! a fenn is seen 

Amid the flighted band, 
Finn as a rock, bold and serene, 

With flashing sword in hand ! 

His waving locks are snowj ^iiite. 

Made venerable bj time ; 
And yet his eye is keen and bri^t 

As that of manhood's prime. 
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** Gounge ! cheer up ! ye pilgrim band !** 

Hu tones are loud and deary 
Like one accustomed to comnumdy 

He stands unflinching here. 

^ Stand here ! stand there ! and thus control 

These fiirious men of blood :'' 
Unwonted courage nerres the soul 

Of him who trusts in God. 

^ Our leader bold ! he's firom aboTe, 

He bears a charmed life/' 
So spake the soul that saw him moTOf 

Unharmed amid the strife. 

Awed by his mien of majesty, 

The lightning of his eye ; 
The fee &31 back in wikl dismay. 

They shrink, they lun, they fly f 

The strife is o'er ! the battle plain 

The Pilgrim band has wcm ; 
But wonderingly, they look in vain 

For him who led them on. 

Mysteriously the stranger came. 
As strange Ms flight had been ; 

None knew his stoiy or hb name. 
Amid these wondering men : 

But deemed him as an angel sent, 

For their deliverance given ; 
While many a prayer that evening went 

From thankfiil lieaits to heaven. 




PRi»ERVATION OF MR. STODDARD. 

SOLOXOH Btoddaid WW im a long period the tmoMerol Uw 
GtMpel >l NorthunpliHi, Man., where he died in IT39, ia the 
86th feM of hii age. He " posKaaed probably more infioenca 
than any other clergyman in the proTtnce, during a period of 
thirty yean. Here he wu regarded with ■ reTerenoe which will 
be acarcely readrted to any other roan. The very wTagea are 
aaid to barr fell towarda him a peculiar awe." It ia aaid that 
once when ha waa paeaing from Northampton to Hatfield, ■ 
FrtnchmiD, or Canadiaii bidian. in ambush, pointed hia gmi at 
him, but wsB warned by the Indiana not to fire,beoaaM that man 
' vat Englitiman'i God." He waeBlaopieaerred, itisMdd.ina 
aimilir ntanner, while meditating in an ordurd bach of the church 
in Deerfield, on a aermon be was about to preach. 

' Unhashbd where foes in ambuah lajr, 

The man of God passed hj. 
Though danger &owaed upoa his way. 
And sudden death waa nigh. 
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For twice the fee with muideroos aim 

His heart a marii had made, 
And twice the musket's &tal flame 

The Indian's hand had stayed. 

^ The white man's God, thou shalt not harm,'' 

The dusky warrior cried ; 
His grasp was on hb comrade's arm. 

His musket turned aside. 

What wondrous power is this, that charmed 

The savage Indian so ? 
That thus the man of God, unharmed. 

Should pass a lurking^ ? 

Oh anxious hearts ! foreboding ill ! 

In this a lesson read ; 
God's love, a shield is round you still. 

Where duty's path shall lead. 

His presence like a wall of fire, 

Will circle round your way ; 
With awe the fiercest heart inspire. 

And hate's fell weapon stay. 

Oh timid hearts ! oh anxious souls ! 

This lesson keep jn view ; 
He who the threatened ill controls. 

Will he not jcaae fer you ? 

Then on ! where duty's path shall lead. 

Away with doubt and fear ! 
Stand at your post ! your hour of need 

'Shall find a guardkn near. 

K. 6. B. 




WILLIAM PEM.V. 



WiLLUli PuH, the fbiradn of FeansTfruiti, tame om u 
Ameriei in 1683, with ■ eotoaj of Fnenda or Quken. H« ta- 
de&nired to ptuit ami mania )as infant cokinj, on Ibr priociplea 
cf CItHttim Iav*. He g>TC tnt tolenbon to ali religioiia BCcta, 
parehued his tend honudjr of the lodiuis. and tnated thnn 
kindlf : uid it h mid that in tbcir mre wiih ibe wfaitEs, tbey 
BCTcr kilM ■ Qnnker. knowing him to be stch. He fonnd»d 
hin «apical, which he called Pliiladeiphia, or km* •/ brafia-lf {n«. 
V^lhun Penn wu the aoa of ui Admiral in Ibr Englidi naiy, 
who peneculed him on accoBDI of hia leligioBB seodments. He 
■in waa imiMfeoaed for the mme caoae, and anfiered moeh in hia 
attempts to do good to otheia. 

Moid bjr the lore t£ God and man, he tnmed, , 

A frind indeed bom childhoodi natelf bamr. 

To mingle with the few, whom pride had ^mni'd, 
A&T amid the westeni wilda to toam. 



And mwkly bore hia Maater'a ci 
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When higli ftnd low, to fitlse accusers gave 
The hearing ear, to slanders' fell. 



Qh sacred love of truth divine I fi>r thee. 

Many the martyr's path have trod; 
Though fire and shamefiil death their lot would be, 

If they spoke truth before their God* 

True sons and danghtei^ of the Pilgrim race, 

Their honor from above they seek ; 
Their life with all its charms they freely give. 

Rather than lying words to speak. 

Their friends with tears come round, and urge them on 
To save their lives ; this, this they press. 

Oh own what weak and frenzied men have said, 
And live your fellow men to bless. 

No, no ! these hero-martyrs firm replied. 
Death in its shameful form we brave : 

Noimht but the simple truth shall pass our lips, 
y¥e can not lie our lives to save. 

Oh blessed power that nerves the Christian soul ; 

His strength he feeb is from on high : 
Rather than in the least to swerve from truth. 

Hell give up all, and nobly die. 

Then cease to sneer, nor raise the foolish laugh, 

At weakness here, wherever found ; 
How few in this dark world, can pierce beyond. 

Bewildering mists that float around. 

But look with tijl^ph on these noble souls, 

Who duty's path have nol^trod : 
For truth, like those- of,old, tfi^ gave up life, 

Trufr<martyr8 of the%ving God. 

^ •♦ W» B. 




THE INDIAN SEtOEMER. 

I> die ytv IT4S, the deroud iiiiiMi«wi|. David Bnioerd, U- 
bond uaoDg Ae Tmlians im Peana^iFaiuB. Wbra at k ceimide- 
nbledHtUKe-fii]aidwEiigiiifaBetdRiieiiD,benwtwiIhBB Indiaa 
lefonner, wbo, tbon^ draeed widi bar Ain, in ■ 
■nd bntude maimer, witli a latlle in hii hand, wi 
■DCciE and hmeM in hia way. Notwithaanding hia omward 
appeaiance, there waa mncli in his duiacter wfaidi appeared 
chriMiui-like. He Hid thai be IbnneTir lived like the km oftha 
ludiaia, bu God bad changed bia mind and Aown him what he 
ritotUdik Ske that time be had tried to aetve him, and he 
kncd an imnfcinJ ■■ be nerer did bebfc. He wM derided bj 
taott of the Indiaaa ■■ a pndte itrntot. He opposed dieii drink- 
iog Btnog drink (or Gre water) with all hia power, and wfaea at 
any ame be eoaU not prereot il, would gowee(nii( to the wooda. 

I« enry dine in thiaaaik woiU sliRMid, 

God ean ihe thiekeat dooda diapd : 
Hia being to the « ■ • 
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Oh let na not, the merey of our Ood, 

Confine to our own eeet or pUoe : 
He 18 the Lord of all, of high and low. 

Father of all the human race. 

The Indian wild in the ftr lonely wood, ^ 
Feels the " Great Spirit ** ever near ; 

His voice within ho^heais, and upward lookf. 
And calla on God, and God will hear. 

This wm of heavenly truth, thatf God is Love/' 
On Pagan hearts this Light of day. 

Pours forth new light ! new Love inspires his soul. 
And liatefal passions die away ! 

He meekly strives his brethren to reclaim. 

From tne destructive power of sin. 
To drink no more the fiery, maddening draughty 

But strive to have all peace wiihin. 



But if they were to his entreaties deaf. 
His soul was pained, his tears they fell ; 

Into tiie forest depths he took his way. 
Before the Loid his grie& to tell. 

What though his iMredotal robes may seem. 
Uncouth and barbarous to our si|^t. 

Oh judge him not severe ! kfc fiincies thus. 
This mode of dress, he thinks it right 

His paler brother too, bas modes and fonns. 
Of priestly dress : in various ways. 

Attracts the notice of his feUow men. 
As foncy, on as fashion sways. 

With equal eye, the Father of us all. 
Whether in skins or silks we dre«. 

He sees us all ! he knows our thoughts and aims, 
With pity sees our weaknesses. 

Throughont all time and place, he that perfenns 
The works of love and righteousness ; 

God will accept, though lame his creed. 
The upright man idll surely bless. 



J. w. 1. 




DBSTRIKITION OF D-ANVILLeS FLBBT. 

h 1746, > povtdal fleet &tm FVaner, vidrT Ae rwiml a< 
Dmke irAarilk, i iiimiiw^ at ibeol tartj lUp of «w boules 
tnitflMMB, ailtd IS nnp •od iatnj Ae EagGdi •ntleaieaw. 



die moAia ee v i lif ta qneM of dir FVeadL Bm a kmd Pnm- 
deoee af|K«nd for that d^mmna. A IMH renaifcable setiea 
of diMMcn ponwd die FVcadi. The Dakc ITAjmlle died in 



kiUed himselC The fleet aauiiied nneb dunife br at 

gnmt Ion b; ibipwncfcH. la niditiao la dds, ■ mocta 

pmailed, uid rwepi offi Urge potTiDQ of tbe liiio|B,ud the n 

DUiodei «ooii *&er embufced for Frmnee- Sudi an ii ~ 

presemikn, wiibonl tbe lid of hamaii 

•od tbc pHHB people of ilwl tima, *ser 

thai Being, who caosed ibe Aasyrian miMiaicfa t 
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The daik'ning clouds of war are gathering &st, 
The foe drawa near with towering pride, 

^lireatening our land with fierj 'vengeance storm. 
And desolation &r and wide. 

In proud array the hostile fleet of France, 

Are marshaled for the onset dread ; 
A powerfid force urged on bj swelling sails, 

By noble, warlike Captains led. 

God of our Fathers ! kindly save us now, 

Oh shield us by thy mighty power ; 
Oh Father, hear us in our deep distress, 

And save us in this trying hour. 

Thine ancient people, when the mighty hosts 

By proud Senacherib were led. 
Their prayers they raised to thee : in one shoit night, 
.Thy power did lay them helpless, dead. 

Our fiither's prayers were heard : sickness prevails ; 

Death thins the ranks ; o'erpowers the fi>e ; 
The frowning heavens above are dark with storms, 

The foaming billows rage below. 

By stormy winds dismantled, and o'er-powered. 
The mighty Aiips are sunk like lead : 

Amid the waste of waters vnde around, 
The foe lies low among the dead. 

Disease and flood, and stormy winds, and death, 

FulfiU the wiU of the Most High : 
Strong is the power that kindly guards all those, 

That on the mighty God rely. 

4* J. w. B. 




zmZENDORF, THE MORAVIAN MISSIONARY. 
Ik 1749, Cotmt ZinicDdoif, the celebraud Moraiian iniaaon- 
mij, went kmong ifae Sawiiee loilianfi. in ibe Wyoming Tilkf 
in PrmBf 1vuu>. Unable to ■pprcctate itw pare modTea of h^ 
mianm.dur aupectnl him of tx^nga spr, er a land iiiecalaior ki 
di^guK, and aerardiDeIr ibey aeni aome of ibeii number to kill 
bim. ZhneiHloif bad kiadled a fir? in his trni, and na deeplr 
engaged in writing and meditation wben tbe Indiana atole npom 
bim, M cireine tbeir Uoodj commisaioa. Wanned \sj the fire, 
■ luge rattle niake crept Ibrib, and gfided baimlcsaly orer Aelega 
■f ibe M.J man imperMived by him. Tbe Indiana, bowevet, 
were at thk my moment looking ntealihily into the tent and nw 
the moreniBnt (^ the anpent. Awed by this acene, Ibey deakted 
from their Moody pmpoee ; they aooa reiired,and informrd their 
n that tbe Greai Spirit protected ibia white Mian, and 
<d not raise tbeir haiida againal him. 

Aicm ! and &i from ehildhood'a honK, 

He erocaed ibe atomiy sea to roam, 

An eiile, in tbe forest wild. 

To aed and STe fiail aaiore's child -, 

Tbe dnsky Indian who hath made. 

His home wilbin the gre^ wood shade. ' 
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Sweet love ! O Charity divine ! 
What wondrous mighty power is thine ! 
Which thus the ties of nature rends. 
And severs country, kindred, friends. 
And ills to share, all perils brave, 
A fallen sinful race to save. 

Count Zinzendorf, of noble raee. 
Like him of Patmos finds a place. 
To hold communion sweet, on high, 
Where heavenly visions meet the eye ; 
To write : and to the churches tell, 
Though dark around, yet all is well. 

Upward he looks! his spirit flies. 
To far off bowers of Paradise, 
To meet with spirits <^ the just. 
Made perfect in their love and trust ; 
Unmoved he sits, serene (ie brow. 
What angel guards his musings now ? 

For see ! what danger now betides ! 
A horrid serpent o'er him glides : 
Calmly he sits, unconscious still 
Of aught that now may threaten ill : 
The poisonous reptile all disarmed. 
Creeps on, and leaves him quite unharmed. 

He rests ! while savage foes draw near, 
Amased they stand in wondrous fear : 
What potent spell, what magio charm 
Can shield the pale faced man from harm T 
Some mighty power to them unknown. 
Must guard this stranger when alone. 

He sleeps ! but sleep like hit| may speak 
A lesson words are all too weak 
To tell ; the white man's God hath power 
To shield his servant at this hour ; 
That he wl^om Israel's Watchman keeps, 
Through threatened ills, untroubled sleeps. 
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MORAVIANS. 

The United Brethren, or Moravians, of whom Connt 
Zinzendorf was a distinguished member, derive their or- 
igin from the Greek Church, in the 9th century. The 
societj, as at present, was placed on a permanent foun- 
dation in 1722, bj the Count, who gave the persecuted 
brethren in Moravia, a place of refuge on his estates in 
Saxonj. Zinzendorf, having adopted the sentiments of 
the Brethren, was consecrated one of their Bishops, and 
from thenceforward devoted his life to the cause. 

Under the guidance of the Count, certain articles of 
union were agreed to, which embraced only the great 
truths of Scripture, Individuals of all Protestant denom- 
inations, consequently have always been freely admitted* 
into their communities without renouncing their peculiar 
creeds. Discussions respecting controverted points are 
avoided, but they make the merits of Christ their princi- 
pal theme, and hope of salvation. 

The Brethren ewrlf turned their attention to this coun- 
try, in order to introduce Christianity among the Indians. 
In 1741, they settled near the forks of the Delaware, in 
Pennsylvania. Count Zinzendorf, then on his mission- 
ary tour in America, visited this place on Christmas in 
that year, and lodged in a log-house, attached to which 
was a stable. From this circumstance the name of 
Bethlehem was given to the settlement. 

** No people have probably done bo much in the cause of mis- 
aions, in proportion to their means, aa the Moravians. The suf- 
ferings and devotedness of their missionaries have been great. 
They have oftentimes gone forth, single-handed and unknown, 
among the slave population in the West Indies, the degraded and 
filthy Greenlanders, and the savages of our own country. In some 
instaAces ten, in others near fifty years have elapsed, ere they saw 
any fruit ; yet they continued to labor, full of faith, and struggling 
\gain8t misrepresentation, suffering, and loss of life." 



-r*^ 
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Bethlehem, the largest town of Moravians in this 
country, is about 48 miles north of Philadelphia, and 
contains about 1600 inhabitants, mostly of German de- 
scent. The town is beautifully situated, and is celebra- 
ted for it9 neat and orderly appearance. The fi)llowing, 
respecting their religious customs, &c., is from a recent 
publication. 

As usual among the Germans, great attention is paid to music ; 
almost every dwelling has its piano, and it fonns one of the most 
interesting features of their public worship. Before the Lord's 
supper, they have a lovefeoBt, when all assemble expressly to listen 
to vocal and instrumental music, interspersed with hymia, in which 
the congregation join, while they partake of a cup of coffee, tea, or 
chocolate, and light cakes, in token of fellowship and brotherly 
union. Easter morning is devoted to a solemnity of a peculiar 
kind. At sunrise the congregation assemble in the graveyard ; a 
service, accompanied by music, is celebrated, expressive of the joy- 
' fttl hopes of immortality and resurrection, and a solemn commem* 
moration of those who, in the course of the last year, have gone to 
heaven. 

Soon as a person dies, the event is announced by solemn instru- 
mental music, from a band stationed in the church tower. Differ- 
ent tunes are played, signifying the age, sex, and condition of the 
deceased ; so it ^ then usually known who is dead. These death 
hymns, sounding, as they often do, upon the still morning or eve- 
ning air, must have a singularly melancholy efiect upon the hearer, 
reminding him that he too is mortal. Their funeral services are 
usually performed in church ; from thence the congregation march 
to the grave, preceded by a band of music. If the deceased is a 
female, the ladies follow first after the cofiin ; if a male, the re- 
verse. They consider death as no evil, but the entrance to eternal 
bliss, and therefore do not mourn for fiiends, nor wear insignia of 
grief. In alluding to the departed, they use the expression, " helm 
gehen," signifying that they have gone home. The graveyard, 
Hke most of this denomination, ia laid out as a garden, and planted 
with trees, under which are seats for visitors. The graves are de- 
void of the disagreeable coffin-like shape of our own ; but resemble 
flower beds, and in many eases are covered with myrtle and other 
ornamental plants. The monuments are small slabs laid horizon- 
tally upon the graves, the inscriptions uppermost, and bearing sim- 
ply the name, age, and place of decease. 




RESCUE OF MAJDE FUTHAM. 

la 1758, Bfuor Punuun, irben near Fort Eiwtri, imtimg the 
mr with the f^ndi tod JmHtim, «m taken prinaer I^ the 
latter. Ther dnemiiiied la roMt Ub alhe. Acemdiiiglr tlw^ 
Miqipetl him, bound hnn to ■ tn«, and pQed np dr; braah and 
other hel in a eutie anmnd him, which tber aet an Bra. A and- 
den dnwer damped d^ riang flame. Still they Btnre to kindle 
it, oMi] at last the UtM raa Sereely nmai the dicle. The ■•*•- 
oea relied in triumph, and Putnam fbl^bebend IhU his final hoar 
bad now eonc- He sommoned all hk naolatioa, and composed 
hia mind a« far aa be eoold, to Ud &rewell to all he held moat 
dear, llw bittetiKn (^ ao ■goiiBdiig death waa ins Hanaerpaal, 
and natoie waa qoitting ber hut hold on life, when • French offi- 
cer nubed throogh the crowd, opened a way by Kattering the 
burning brands, and sevtielj' teprimanded tbe saTagca. Thia 
was McJane, Ote conunuding officer, who, banng received in- 
fonnaiHKi if wha 



A TSiarci, aigfat now rian Is tbe liew, 

In the dsik northein foieau wild ; 
Pntnun the brare ia aeiied, condemned to death. 

Faat bonnd amid the blazing [nle. 
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The scotching fire begins to rise ; 

Loud sounds the savage demon fell : 
The suffering victim looks for help above. 

From foes the children dire of hell ! 

Oh Father help him in this trying hour ; 

Help him ! he ealls on thy great name : 
The prayer is kindly heard, a sudden shower 

Puts out the kindling, rising flame. 

With fell revenge and hate, the savage crew 

Kindle again the raging fire ; 
Prepare a feast of dea£, and see once more, 

A victim brave, in flames expire. 

The savage yells in horrid triumph rise. 
Like demons mad, they dance around ; 

The crackling, roaring flames now mount on high. 
The death-song swells with fearful sound. 

My hour is come ! I shall behold no more 
My loved ones, and my parmer dear ! 

Perish I must ! within this scorching flame : 
No human help doth now appear. 

Yet Father thou canst save ! when all below 

Is darkness to the human eye ; 
Yet Father to thy stern decree I bow. 

Submissive at thy feet I lie. 

That man is blessed, who puts his trust in thee. 
Who lives, or dies at home, abroad : 

Strong is the power that kindly guards him rpnnd. 
Strong is his helper. Father, God ! 

A voice is heard ! a noble form appears, 
Molang. the generous Frenchman, braves, 

Drives back the wretches with indignant frown. 
Scatters the fire, the victim saves. 

Oh noble thus ! our enemies to love, 
^ Kindly assist them in distress ; 
And him who reigns above, the Lord of all. 
The mercifol will surely bless. 



t 




THE TRUE WIFE AMD HOtHER. 



One of ^ cmdilioDt of praec *u, that ihc Indnna 
HTer op lU the wnmea mod children wboin they Ivd taken into 
captivity. Hmbj of tlheae lied IcAmrd the lanpiAgv of their cap* 
ton, adopud lltdt babite. and were bound to them bj li« of aflee- 
tioB. lie sepualiao Iwlween tha IiKtima and ibeir ptisoDen 
wu beait'ieniGiig. Soow ifterwardi made tbeir escape, and re- 
tntned to (he Tnjima One female, wba had been captured at 
ibe age of ibuwai, bad become tbe wife of an Indian Chief, and 
mother oi ■ereral children. Wben infbimed that eIm was to be 
deUTcred to her parenia, her grief cotild not be alleviated. " Can 
I," nid riie, " enter into mf parents dwelling 1 Will ibrj' be 
kind to mj dkildren T WSl m^ old eompaniona usociaie with 
the wife irfan Indian! And mf huibaiul, who haa be«n so kind 
—I will not dearn him f- That night dte fled to ibe eamp of 
her horfiand and diildren. 

Stkansk is the fbrest scene, 
K soiTOwing group is there ; 
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The Indian with his dtuky brow, 
And woman pale and 



The paithig hour has come, 

And tearfully they stand; 
While friends Uieir long lost kindred claimi 

Amid that forest band. 



** Baik to the white man's care, 

The captives we restore ; 
1^ to the Indian's homes and hearts, 

They will return no more. 

Mother, and wife, and miud, 
From hill, and stream, and dell ; 

And from your homes beneath the shade, 
Ye go : fitreweli I &rewell I" 

These moomful words are heard, 

Sad as a funeral knell ; 
And the proud Indian's bitter tears, 

Fall with the word, fiirewell ! 

Haric f for 'tis woman speaks. 

The Mother and the wi& : 
Hear I for her kindred bid her rend 

The ties more dear than life. 

^ They bki me seek again, 
The home of childhood's years; 

But oh I its far off beauty shines, 
But dimly through my tears. 

A dearer home is mine. 
Within the green wood glade ; 

5 
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There dwells my love, my children plaji 
Beneath iU leafy shade* 

My children I bom and reared 

Amid the forest wild ; 
Will not the white man proudly spurn* 

The Indian's dusky child ! 

And those I loved of old. 
My friends in years gone by, 

WiU (hey not maik the Indian^ wife 
With cold averted eye 1 

And he I loved so well. 
That heart so kind and true ; 

Can ye give back such love as his. 
Which I resign for you? 

And shall I leave him ? No ! 

I leave the white man's care ; 
Back to the forest's depths I go, 

My home and he&rt are there. 

Yes I for a mother's love, 

No laws of caste can bind ; 
And only in one faithful heart, 
. Tb** wife her home may find. 

So woman's love will shine, 

Al&e through good or ill, 
In palace hall, or forest shade, 

Pure and unchanging still. 



B. O. B. 




THE MOTHER'S VOICE. 

lit 1764. Col. Boqnet of PeDn«rtmii>, bsTiag defeated the I»- 
diain, comprUed them to ne for peace. One of the conditiOM 
upon whicit peace wai granted, waa tbal [he ladiani ihould re- 
Btaie (II the women and ehildnn they had taken captive lioni 
the while Kttlemenu. Many had been (eiml vhtn verr young, 
forgot (tteir dwb luognage, ind grew op to mattiTily, in the wig- 
wams of the tavagea, adopling their mannen and euBtoma. A 
great anmber of rbe reHored priaooen were brought to Cariiala, 
— many a mother found a loal child, bat other- could not deaig- 
nale their children. Among theae, wae an aged woman, wImm 
ehihl, little girl, bad been taken Itimi ber aeveral y .tia before ; 
bll waa unable to recogniie her daaahter, or convene with the 
telewed capCirei. With a bmaking heart, she lamcDtsd to Col. 
fioquet ber hapleaa tot. lite Colonel reqnealed ber to ihig ■ 
hymn which she oaed to elng to ber daoghter when a bttle chUd. 
Thia wai no toaDer complied with, than tlw long-lcat daugbier 
mebed hiio tbe armi of her mother. 

In etrange bntaatic dreu arrayed, 
Tbe raactied captive* stand, 
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WiUi waniMB of the fiirefi shade 

Amid the iitde bw4 
CM* fiiends that here their kindred clAilI^ 
Repeating.each fiuniliar name. 



And here the mother seeks with tears^ 
Her loved, her long lost child. 

So changed bj htpse of weaiy years, 
From the joaag free thai smiled. 

Upon her in her childish ^ee. 

In days of helpless infiuM^j. 



Dark was the storm of war that swept 
The peacefbl coontrj o'er ; 

When fiiends and kindbred sadly wept. 
For those they saw no more : 

And many a mother moomed her chiU 

Bwne ci4itire to some fbrest wild. 



What Ume, thai hmg lost child shall reach. 

What Toice her tide impart ? 
She knoweth not her loved one's speech ; 

And with a heavy heart. 
She looks from fikoe to fibce with tears. 
To seek the one, long lost for years. 



Is there no dear fiuniliar word. 
Which on her ear should break ? 

Is there no lay in childhood heard 
Sweet memory's chords to wake. 

To free that spirit fiom its^spell 1 

The soldier bade the mother tell. 
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She sings the song of other days, 

The hjnin so sweet and mild , 
One of the simple cradle lays, 

She sang her infiut child. 
And learned that loved one's childish tone. 
To mingle sweetly with her own. 

A mother's voice ! what magic art 

It hath to touch the soul ; 
It enters in the inmost heart, 

Its passions to control : 
That voice that lulled the babe to rest. 
In slumber on a mother's breast 

A mother's voice, it tells of love, 

Such as few hearts may know, 
Such as the angels feel above, 

For those tl^sy guard below ; 
A love the worid can never chill. 
Pure, undefiled, and changeless still. 

Oh blessed voice ! oh l<»g lost strain ! 

Thy tone has pierced one ear ! 
The daughter echoes back again. 

The song to memory dear : 
She rushes to her mother's breast ! 
A mother's heart must think the rest ! 

5* B. 6. B. 




COL. BOON&B FIB8T VIEW OF KENTUCKY. 



In 1769, Co). Suid Bomm, and ■ ftw otbna from Vlrginn, 
Miide u tMflmiag eqwditiim into the wiMefiiea wcMwaid. 
After ■ long btig^ag mar^ mtr ■ moiuiiaiDaaB ragioii, ibey 
came to the top of an eniDeaee, from whence, with J07 and wdb- 
der, tbef diaconnd ibe IctcI and beauiilbi landacape of Ken- 
iQcky. " Here," wtjm CoL Boone, "nainre was ■ senea of won- 
den, and a fiind of delighu Hera abe dbplsfed ber ingenoilr 
and indnatry, in a Tariel)' of flowen and fhnla beanlifnUf colored, 
elennlljr ahaped, and ciurmingljt flavored : and we wen direned 
wiUi nunherleaa anioialg, preaeDting ibemaelTee perpetnallr to 
ow new. Tbe bnfbloea wera more nanKron than caltte M 
Diher aetdenient* — tbeii nnmben were amaiing." 
Paik waa the aceae that Imy, 

Before the little boitd, 
Which paused upon its toibome way, 

To new this new found land. 



FieM, stream, and *alley spread. 
Far aslhe ey« could gue, 
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With Summer's beauty o'er them shed. 
And sunlight's bri^test rays* 

Flowers of the fiiirest dyes, • 

Trees clothed in richest green ; 

And brightly smiled the deep blue skies, 
O'er this enchanting scene. 

Such was Kentucky then. 

With wild luxuriance blest ; 
Where no invading hand had been : 

The garden of the West 

Such must have seemed the land, 

Columbus found of old ; 
Whose beauties lay on every hand, 

Whose charms were never told. 

i 

So to the Christian's eyds, 
The land of promise aeenw : 

So many a fiury vision lies, 
Befcre our gaie in dreams. 

Kentucky I years have passed 
Since first they pressed the sod ; 

Another race its lot has cast. 
Where once the Indian trod. 

Fair as thou weit of old, 
The patriot's cause be thine, 

Tlr[ sons for Liber^ be boM, 
For Freedom's rights divine. • 



B. 6. B. 



] 




ANTBONT BBNEZBT. 



Tib ti« l t bi«u j pluUnibRiinit wu m toAn of Fnnoe. Oa 
■ocowu id leligiBVB peneontioB in that cat aU f, turn puenti, in 
1731, imoTcd to LMtdoo. While ben, the ftmilr idopwd th« 
(diXioMflfiiBioBBaf the Sodetj of Friend*, uul in 1731, emicn* 
nd » PMUilfliihin Ib hi* ml to do food, be left ■ pnifiuUo 
Bcreanme baaine**, and deroted himself to the iiM 
pooA. He m* ■ friend la tbe poor ind diMTfwd of 
aeription, and blHtrd moM cameadr be their relief ii 
He onade gral eirrtiotio (o hiTe the dare trade aoppieaed. Tbe 
■nfbelDiiale and degraded litDBtiao trf' ibe African race in thii 
eoantiT, deeply morcd hit tpaf»lh.j, and be made' Mmag tfhm 
iiK th^ eleTMioo and imiaoTeaaenL The ka* of this benevoleal 
Man was dceplr felt, and his fiiaeial wa* attended bf all rrligioaa 
deMMuinatnaa. Hanr hnDdred colured persoaa, with leara, fol- 
lowed hia rcBaina (o the groTC. An American officer of tbe 
ItanlatioBarT annj, in tetnining from tbe fimeral, proooaiiced a 
atrikiof enkigiBiii apnn him. " I woold rather," aid he, " be 
AntboDf Beiieaet, in that coffin, tbsn the great Washington with 
ail bis booon.' 
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Bmmtamt of God ! thy woik it done. 

No more thy tlioagiilB employ 
On earth below : the Tictory's won ! 

" Enter thy master't joy.'' 

Like him thy suiiering bosom heaved* ^ 
Thy teare like rain-drope flowed. 

For floflering, Mien, wretched man. 
Thy aonl with mercy glowed. 

Long didst thou meekly striTC and toil. 

To raise an injured race. 
And give them hope 'mid keen despair. 

And beings lost embrace. 

The widow and the frtberless. 

With sighs and tears deplore. 
This bene&ctor of onr race 

On earth, they see no more. 

Oh, sainted one ! in this dark world. 

Too few like thee are seen ; 
" Like angel hearenly visitants. 

Too few and fer between." 

Mo hollow, felse, deoeitfol tears. 

O'er Benezet are died. 
Thy memory will live above, 

When earth gives op its dead. 

No tattling dmm, no volley load. 
Speaking of 'war's dread trade ; 

No gaudy banners proudly wave. 
Where thy remains are laid : 

Oh no ! angelic hosts attend. 

Thy spirit to convey. 
From these dark bewildering scenes. 

To endless, perfect day. 

Kind heaven doth guard thy sleeping dust. 
Though scattered round, abroad : 

Thy spirit sweetly rests within 
The bosom of thy God! 




«lk CoDm mllhal pbce. TIm raadi u ibu peiiod, 

„ ^ and BDoniilwil, (he pqril* peiibrBcd the jnnner •■ 

txA. Tbc Blc Kketed Ibr the eoUcce aikd odMrtnliliai*, wm 
•B czlenBTC plaki, Aided whli jaltf fiaet, with do aeeaauaoim:- 
tiooa except nroM Arc log bnta. A eoUep and other hd^a^ 
weie eiceted liid partUUr iDnfaed befim ike aatomial B«m 
Kl in. In ibe enaning wmler, tlie aiiiw br £w (M hi deptb, 
ktlntui bar and fire ■onlJM. " Soawtuna etanJing m dM 
opan air, at tSe bcMl of hia namerona bmilr. Dr. W)^iioA fn- 
aanted to God tbeir moniinf and ereniaf pcareia : the ai 
mg fbnaM, fa> the Ent tboa tavMbetaied the aoT 
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Tbese danntleai hearts, these wearjr tntTelen came, 
T%y gift for iinboni tfaoaaandB to oeenre. 

No pompons rites the pleasing service crowned, 
No organs swell, no costly robes wore there. 

But mnnnurs of the forest reigned around. 
Unbroken save by sounds of prai^ and prayer. 

It was a simple structure which they reared. 
Deep in the heart of that secluded grove. 

But by the labor of their hands endeared. 
And hallowed by a blessing from above. 

Far di£ferent this from proud ancestral piles, 
Beyond the sea, 'mid England's stately homes, 

. Where shadowy stillness reigned in cloistered aides. 
The dust of centuries, on ponderous tomea. * 

Where pale monastic men still pondered o^er. 
Old volumes saved from all destroying time. 

Not such &med Dartmon^, was thy treasured store, 
Nor Him rehgious qilendor suchras thehs, was thine. 

But through the wintei's storm, and summei's heat. 
Fair Science, did thy children gather there. 

The Indian youth sat at Instruction's feet. 
With his white brother, void of slavish fear. 

Deep lay the snow its humble walls around. 
When winter's wind came howling fiercely by ; 

Their couch oft-times in summer's heat the ground. 
And the blue vault above, their canopy. 

Such Dartmouth, were thy " founding times " of oltf , 
Clouds of the mom that ushered in thy days. 

Of calm pnMpcrity when we behold 
Thy numerous sons, rehearse old Dartmouth's praise. 

S. G. B. 




mtMngtut wldv rordn ^ JVr, Pifiit. 
WABHINGTOITB ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 



In ITM. Wuhington, lh«n * foung man or 



1 jtmtm vf Bge, 



id ihe con lot bciwern 
■, A diapDK look place 
I which the laiwr, (m 



wu ■(alionnl wilh hii regiment it 

circlion for public officrn took pli 

tha Candida Irs became ciciling and ^.^, 

between Mr. Pi^ne and Waehinglon.i 

occurrence nty nncommoa wilh him,) brcame warn, and nid 

•omelhing which gaie Mr. Fsjine ao much aflcpse, thai h« 

knocked Waablngton down- Ineiead of tlTing ialo ■ pa^on, 

and aendlng him a challengs to fight a duel, u wia aipecled, 

Waahington, upon malare lefleciion, finding that he had beav 

the aggrewor, he reaolied to aak pardon of Mr. Payne on ■'■* 

morrow. Accordingly he met Mr, Payne the nenl day, and 



Accordingly .,- ^.^ 

.ila hand in a friendly . . _-. . — 

" to err U nature : m recli^ amr ia gtolT- I bod I was wron) 
fmierdar : but 1 wiih lo be right to day. Yon have had aom 
aatiafaclion; andif yon think (&t maaafficicm.bare'g my hand. 
ket na be frtenda." It la lurdljr naorwry to atatc, that erar »I\tr- 
wuda iliejr wen •«. 



... Fayne," laid hr, 
I bod I was wrong 
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Great Washington I more noble far thou wert, 
When like a suppliant thou didst meekly yield, 

Than when thy banners waved in victory high, 
O'er foemen prostrate on the battle field. 

Thou canst forgive ! oh heaveiUy blessed power I 
Our brother frail, his insults to forgive. 

To rise above revenge, that passion strong, 
And good for evil, kindly, nobly give I 

True courage this I that nobly dares do right. 
Nor heeds the proud, the puny worldling"s scorn 9 

Fears not the slanderous tongue, or hellish spite. 
But bravely, boldly, meets the thick'ning storm. 

He soars above the fogs that close him round. 
The dark sulphureous clouds that frown below. 

To realms above, where seraph voices sound, 
Where Love and Friendship pure, forever glow. 

So like Monadnock's lofiy towering height, 
When all below the murky clouds deform ; 

Though lightning's flash, though loud the thunder rolls, 
In sunshine peers above the raging storm. 

Oh little souls, that have no strength to rise 
Above an insult : choose the better part. 

Cherish the noble feeling of the soul, 
That crushe^hate wlren rising in the heart. 

Be like the Father of your country bold, 
'Tis Godlike thus, for evil good inspire ; 

It calms the stubborn spirit sweetly down, 
Melting the soul with coals of heavenly fire f 

6 J. w. B. 




GEN. REED REFUSING THE BRIBE. 

In Mfir, 1TT8, when Gen. Joeepb RteA, of Prnnaylvania, wis 
• menilHr of [he American Congrres, three Commi^Bioners ftom 
Grrac Brilain, Governor Johnsione one of Ihem, ttddressed pri- 
T«le letters lo Francis Dona, Roben Morris, and Gen. Reed, to 
■fcore iheir influence lowards reaioting harmony with ihe molher 
counlry, b; giving up Iheir independence. Bnt Ihe attempt was 
in vain with Ibeee pairioia. Gen. Reed, who was somewhat des- 
ponding of [he American cause, had a direct proposition made to 
him, by a lady employed by Gov. Johnstone, that if he would 
eflecl a re-union between the two countries, tbac tea thousand 
pounds, and the best o9ice in the gift of the crown in America, 
ahould be at his disposal. He replied, " [hat he was aot worth 
purchasing, bat such as he waa, the ting of Great Britain aai 
not rich tnough to do it." 



No tionors high, besUiwed by kingly hands ; 

No glory bright, to gain the mob's applause ; 
Nor titles proud to cluster round his name. 

Can move the hero from his country's cause. 
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No mines <^gold can draw the patriot's soul, 
Who to his coimtiy stands : no golden shower 

Can blind his vision to his coimttj's good ; 

In Tiitiie strong, he scorns the tempter's power. 

When titled men clothed with official power. 
To tempt his soul with wealth and honor high« 

He spurns the bribe ! and nobl j, boldly teUs, 
Though poor, no king is rich enough to buy. 

No threats of dangers, chains or banishment, 
Or gifts of wealth, or power, or titled name. 

Can daunt, or lure the noble lofij soul. 
That feels, oh Liberty ! thy sacred flame. 

My country ! sacred home ! I feel the power 
These magic watch words give the inmost soul ; 

More potent fiur than kingly mandates are. 
The patriot's noble spirit to c<mtroL 

Though ^rrant's stalk around with pomp and power, 
Boasting with pride that God haUi nnde them so, 

Freedom ** though crushed to earth shall rise again," 
And men its lasting triumphs yet shall know. 

What hosts are crushed by dire expression's chain* 
Throughout the wide-spread eaith around, abroad ; 

And creep and cringe before their fellow-worms. 
Who claim the high prerogative of Grod. 

Go make those little craven servile souls. 
Their biith-ri^t for a mess of pottage give ; 

The high bom soul disdains the proffered bribe. 
And nobly scorns in slavery's garb to live ! 

J. w. B. 




PASSING THE DELAWARE. 



Tk> 



IT *nd fall of the year 1TT6, wu the inaa| glaanr 
period of the Americui RctoloiioD. Aftrr ■ Krie* of diaamct^. 
Urn. Wiahiiiglon wu obliged loreDrai from New York towardi 
PeniNTWuiii. Tbe ■miy, which b*d coiL^isied of 30,000 rata, 
•Hat rcdoced lo iboal 3000. Muy (rf' ihtse were ragged, wiihoal 
■hoe*. Olid pinchrd wjtb hunger. Theii Iboistcpc thTDUf^ ihe 
ice and mow, were muked with blood u ibry fled betbre tbe 
titemir. Th* Aniericsn eitiM seemed deipeiaie, and CongreB 
reeonunended to each of the Sutm, to obaeire " ■ day of solctnn 
fatting and bumilialion beliue God." Wuhinglui bbw tbe ne- 
crnily of nriking a succeKful blow for the salvaiion of hia conn- 
try. On the nigfal of Dec. SSih, 1776, lbs amiy re-croaeed tLe 
Uvlivrare, and adraoced lo attack a dinaioii of HeKMOi, who 
Uy at TtTtilon iii fancied arcarily, Tbey wen taken by adriKiie. 
A law wiih their cortunander. Col. Rahl, wait killed, and 1000 
win nude priwaara. 

TiH oppivMor's marshalled (xMds migbtj in turns 
kdvance. The sons q[ Freedom flee beftne theEr 
kaughljr foec The iiiU fed IjiaaXa stalk arDund. 
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The men of terrile souIb creep fi>rth uid do them 
homage. The lonelj star of Freedom bright shi- 
ning on these western shores, grows dim, ajnd dark 
sulphareons storms now brood aroand« 

In war's dread sbife, our fiuher's ranks grew thin 
and scattered. The j bent befive the raging storm. 
Through ice and snow, their fi)olateps marked their 
path 'vnth blood. With fleets and armies strong, 
the fi)e pursued, resolved to crush the feeble few, 
who noblj stood in arms for freedom's hoi j caose. 

The hearens grew dark with clouds ; the tem- 
pest thickened rwnd their path, their, friends grew 
sad and silenU Crushed down, but not destroyed, 
our fethers hearts grew Ann and strong. Like 
the firm oak that shoots its roots into the earth, 
more deep and strong, when rudelj shaken bj the 
whiriwind blast f 

One band remained. ¥inn in their countiy's 
Ueeding caose, thej scorn to jiM» One mi^ty 
effint more to make fer freedom, sinking beneath 
the tyrant's power, the j forward more* With lion 
hearts, and arms of steel, resolved on victory high, 
or noblj fell as martyrs fiv the rights of men. 

They cross the racing flood, 'mid wintry blasts 
and crackling ice. Safelytheyreachthe other shore. 
Their ranks in stem array are (brmed. Onward 
they press on icy pavement strong. The mortal 
conflict hastens on. An Empire's fete hangs trem- 
bling in the breeze. Freedom is lost, or victory 
won. 

The thoughts of home steal o^er and fill their 
souls. Perluips the coming storm will lay them low 
in blood, and those they love will see their ferms no 

6» 



mora. Their souls aw moved within. Thejr curee 
that Imt of power uid pride that swiniB in tears 
and blood. To cnuh this power, Utay boldly breast 
the leadeu) deadly, thundering atonn f 

The BUB had lipped the distant hills with silTery 
light, when roused from sleep, the foe appeai«d in 
sight Columbia's chieftain risee in his might, and 
waves aloft his flashing steeL Once moie ! mj 
fellow Roldiera brave ! once more ! he cried. For 
Freedom hi^ now boldly strike ! 

As when scMne mighty storm, with whiriwind 
power, sweeps o'er the plain, so nished our bikers 
on the haugh^ fiie. Dismayed, o'er-powered and 
crushed, Ihey fell before the fiery tempesL l^ey 
lay their weapon in the dust and ask for life. Fair 
Freedom smiled in tears of joy, that now this west- 
ern world was free 1 



skies, desert not Truth, or Freedom's 
With heart nncere, oh firrnly breast the howling 
storm, and quail not before the lightning's flash. 
The right shall yet prevail, the foe shall &li, and 
final victory yet shall come 1 





WASHINQTON AT MORRISTOWN. N. J. 



In 1T7T, ihe AmericaD may were obiigad id retire before (he 
Mperior fbice of the etietny, in the TiciDUy of PhUidelphk, and 
encuDpcd >l Valley Forge, about 39 milea di«t>nl. The anaj 
■rriTed ■! ihii place, ibont ifae ISlh of December, and it ie nid 
dill they might have been Hacked, by the blood of the aoldien 
feet, in marohing bore-fooled otct Ihe hard, froieD grouod. The 
amy built themaelTee log-huta, or cabina, for ■ ahelter ; but they 
endDred eitreniE luSering, from the wRDt of proTBioiu, blaokete 
and clothing, and many periahed from prinitiMis and dinue. 
The Amencan anny had alao auficred much the preriom irinler, 
when they lay M Horriatown, N. J. It ie related, that oa one 
occasion, Wadiington told one of hia bimgry men, to go to hk 
table and icfredi himself, while he woold t^e his gnn and per- 
fbim the duty of ■ common aaUier, ss ■ sentinel in his p^ee. 
'nK cDnunandcr-in-chief, by many similar seta of ce * 
greatly eiodeared himself to the Ameiican toidiers. 

'Mm winter's howling storms of bdow an 
The Roldien still with hope inqiired. 

Reared ih^ rode eatdns 'mid the chilling 
With lore of houie (ud fi«edoiti Gicd. 
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111 dad they duvered m the wintiy wind. 
No blaatt coold cool their liemits deare ; 

B7 hunger sore, and fell disraae they fell. 
And in their covmtrjr's oawe expire. 



Tne heroes these ! that stand like Taliant men, 
Thoogfa sufferings many, keen and long ; 

No bribes can more them from their eoontiy's cause. 
For freedom firm ! in Tirtne strong ! 

Great Washington their life of hardships shares. 

With courage bold and martial grace 
His presence cheen the feint desponding heart. 

He ukes the homblest soldiers place. 

Greatness of mind is this, that soars above 

The petty place of rank and birth. 
That feels for every man a brother's love ; 

Soch are the noblest minds on earth. 

The noble chieftain scorns, disdains to leave 

His soldiera in their sore distrras ; 
He shares the snflerings, dangers, toils. 

Which roond his soldiers hourly press. 

Thy spirit Liberty ! oar Fathers felt. 

With lion hearts, and upward eye ; 
Firmly they stood in Freedom's holy cause. 

Nor cowered beneath the angry sky. 




FUNERAL OF GEN. FRAZER. 

Im Oclober. 1TT7. G«n. Burgoyne, when advancing upon the 
Nonhern Sum from Canada, was rHectuallr chtckrd in his 
progresa il Saratoga. Near thia place, a bloodj battle was 
fouglil, in which Gen. Frazer. one of the principal officera of ihe 
enemr, felt, mottally wounded, by a ahol from one of Morgan's 
riSc men. Aa he la; dying he waa heard to exclaim, " oh fatal 
■mbidon!" " oh my poor wife!" He was bnried according to 
hit reqaecl, on an eleTBtion near Hudson river, on which was a 
futtery. His remains were attended (a the glare, at 6 o'clock 
in the evening, iiy the geaeral officer* ; and the fiineral scene ia 
deacribed as Dnnsaally solemn, impresnve and awfiil, by the voice 
of (he chaplain, being accompanied by constant peals from the 
American artillery, and the cannon shot which flew thi^ aro^ind 
and near the procession. 

The warrior ileeps, he wakes do more, 
At glory's voice rf chivalry ; 
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His part am'd the strife it o*er ; 
ne starts not at the cannon's roar, 
Nor rolling drum, nor musketry. 



No more the sddier leads the hand. 

Of Britain's warlike infimtiy. 
They hear no more his stem command. 
Nor gleams his sword, nor waves his hand. 
Urging to death or Tictory. 



The rifle lays the chieftain low. 

By Morgan, aimed so fiUally, 
He fiilis where streams of life blood flow. 
Where comrades 'neath the deadly blow, 
Have fidlen, wounded mortally. 



So ** glory leads, but to the grave,** 
Such was the soldier's destiny. 
To meet his doom he crossed the wave. 
His life blood flowed, his deeds so brave, 
Were given fer chains and slaveiy. 



In evening shadows sinks the sun. 

And life departs thus mournfully. 
Its brightness fiides in shadows dun. 
And so the hero's course was run. 
And ended thus in tragedy. 



His lifeless ferm is borne on high. 
In solemn martial pageantry 
While threat'ning clouds obscure the sky, 
And fires of death are flashing n%h. 
And roar of dread artillery. 
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They grant the soldier's last request. 

Though death flies round so fearfully,^ 
They lay the warrior down to rest, 
The turf upon his lifeless breast, 
His grave is in the battery. 



Ashes to ashes ! 'dust to dust ! 

The chaplain's voice thus steadily^ 
Gives back to earth its mournful trust. 
Slowly and sadly as he must. 

Amid war's dread artillery. 



And in the soldier's native land, 

The tidings fall most heavily ; 
The wailings of his household band. 
O'er him, laid low by war's dread hand, 
The spirit move to S3rmpathy. 



Oh when shall war's dread tumult cease. 

And brothers dwell in unity. 
The captive from his chains release : 
Father of all ! oh give us peace. 

And heaven bom love and harmony. 




CUM DnBp wfrUOf WHuJaJ t A 

COUNT DONOP, 

In 17TT, Col. Donop, a biBTe Hesaian officer, made an attack 
on the Red Bank, an Amarion fbrtiGotioa, on the New Jenej 
Biile of ihe Delaware. Col. Greene, the comnuiider, having 
redied to an inner fort before tEie attack, the Heeaiana entered 
the out-worka with ahoats, mppoedng the]' hod gained the victory. 
But as thej adnnced a ehort distance, a moat terrible and over- 
whelming fbe, strewed the groand with the dead and djing. 
Connt Donop. mortally woanded. wu convefed to the honae irf 
a Friend nfar by, where he eipired. " See in me," said the dy- 
ing Count, " the vanity of hnman pride I I have shone in the 
^ourta of Europe ; and am now dying in tha houae of an obscure 

Dark lowering dotids float o'er the sky a&r, 
Fit emblem of the darii'iiing shade of war : 
Above the smiling land of peace outspread, 
Where bannered umies of invaders tread. 
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The Hessian warrior onward leads the way 

To scenes of blood, in battles proud array ; 

Bright visions dazding float before his gaze. 

When sovereign tongues shall speak the soldier's praise : 

When laurel wreaths shall crown his brow with fiune ; 
When beauty's Dps shall proudly speak his name ; 
When minstrel harps amid his native land, 
Shall sound the victories of his conquering hand. 

• 
With pride he bids the band of freemen brave, 
Who nobly sought their native land to save. 
Lay down their hostile arms, or else prepare. 
The traitors ignominious doom to share. 

His soldiers mount the walls, and vict<»y ciy. 
Their shouts exulting, and their banners high. 
When see I they downward sink ! in groans they fall ! 
A storm of deadly fire sweeps o'er them all ! 

Alas, poor Donop ! whither now have fled 

The dreams which their enchantment round thee shed ; 

Thy noble form all crushed and mangled lies, 

In blood, in groans, in mortal agonies. 

*' Oh cursed ambition ! &lse deceitful spell, 
Hath lured me on to learn the trade of hell ; 
Hath led me &r across the rolling sea. 
To crush a nation struggling to be free. 

Sinking in death, uncared for, and unknown, 
I lie, who 'mid the pomp of courts have shone : 
No gentle voice shall whisper words of peace. 
Or bid the parting spirit sweet release 1" 

7 
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Not 80 the Chritdan Soldier ! though he diet, 
He wins a.crowB beyond the stany skies : 
With peacefiU hope he yields his latest breath, 

And gains the vietoiy in the hiftir of^leath. 

• 

No road ambition goads him to the fieU, 
Against the widow, and the orphan steeled ; 
To gain on Histoiy*8 brilliant page a name, 
Though men may bleed, may die to giro him fiune« 



But LoT0, sweet Love ! impelled alone by thee, 
The Christian Soldier, fetterless and fi:ee, 
The wretched cheers 1 the drooping heart shall raise. 
Though none en earth may ever speafc^lus praise. 

But when the dread and final hour shall rise, 
And rollings thunders cleave the parted skies ; 
When dire convulsions rend the stormy spheres ; 
And o'er the wreck of tkne the Judge appears : 

The Chbistian Hsso, in that hour shall stand, 
Arrayed in shining robes at his right hand ; 
On Life's &ir book shall there be traced his name, 
In lines of Ihring Light ! to deathless fiune I 





DEATH OF BARON DE KALB. 

Thi Baron de Kalb, B Ganeral in the AmericBa RevolntiiKiiry 
■tmy, wM ■ OBiiye t^ GeroiMiy, bom abont the year 1717. He 
fell motlally womded in a ballle neai Csmdeii, S. C, while 
*aialy attempting to prevent the defeat of Che Americana under 
Gen. Gala, Aagnsl, 1780. He appean to kave had a kind of 
praeenlimenl, ifaat he woold &11 in the approaehiag Boniest, which 
he eipreeaed to aereral of the American officeis, who were deeply 
affected by ihia circmnBtance. Said ihii brave tbteigner, " To 
die, ii the irrevemble decree of Him who made as. Then what 
joy 10 be able to meet death wilhoal diamay, Thia, ihauk God, 
ia my case. The ba^inees of man ii my wish : tlul happineag 
I deem inconsistent with slayeTy, And to avert so fieal an evil 
from an iflnocent people, I will ghldly meet the Biiliah to-moi- 
row, al any odda whatever." 

Air aged hero from a distent land, 

For freedom'! cause hath crossed the sea ; 

The brnve de Kalb, a name to freemen dear, 
Periled hii all for Liber^. 
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Tyrants and despots with their iron power, 
Have cursed the earth, both fiir and wide ; . 

MilUons condemned to sufl^ring, toil and death. 
To bloat their feUow^worms with pride. 

The warlike Britons marshalled hosts draw near : 

Aloud they l-aise the battle cry : 
** The foe I'll meet ; on to the conflict go, 

Thou^ in the bloody storm I die." 

*' To die, is the irreversible decree 

Of Him who governs all below : 
I feel within the solemn time draws nigh. 

When from these mortal scenes I go." 

De Kalb thus spoke : he leaves his friends in tears. 
With high resolve, come death or life ; 

He meets the fi^, he braves the fearful storm, 
For others good he joins the strife. 

> 

With thunderbjE cannon, and with rolling drum, 
The storm of death sweeps wildly by ; 

With overpowering numbers rash the foe. 
With deafening shouts the fearful fly. 

The stranger hero quails not ! still he stands^ 
Nerved to the conflict, scorns to flee : 

Wounded he falls, his life-blood freely flows. 
Sacred to Freedom ! Liberty ! 





THE MORAVIAN INUIAN MARTYRS. 

StriBiL dtpiedalloni having bem committed hj hoalile Indi- 
ane, on the fronliei inhibilBnta of PcnnarlTanla and Virginia, ■ 
conipinf of upwarda of 100 mcD, under the command of CoL 
Williiinson.cTaeHd the Ohio, dclermiDed on vengeance. On ths 
ttih of March, lT89,lhe7came upon ihe Moravian aettlemenla at 
Balem and Gnadenhultcn, and by false prelenoea, cauaed the 
Chri^IiBn Indiana 1o aaaemble at ihe latur place. Here they 
were treacherously impriaoned and barbaroosly murdered. The«e 

when iheir immediate denih wu determined OD, kneeled dpwD 
and prayed to God iheir Savior, look illectionate leave af each 
oiher, and then nog a hymn of praise to Him who would aoon 
relieve them from alt pain and aorrow. Impatient of delay, the 
biiiud-lhirsly wretchea interrupted the last hymn they could siog 
on eanh.and demanded if they were not ready for death. They 
answered yea, and added, they had commended ihcir loula to God, 
with UK B^euranM that he would receive them. They were then 

put to death, ThoH of the ■oldiera, eighteen in number, who 

opjjuBi'd Theae murders, stood at a diatance, wringing their handi, 
and calling God to wilneaa, " that they were innocent of the liven 
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of tbeae hannks CfarisdaB Indians.* Tlie 
were tbemaelTcs amaxed at this bloody deed. They said that 
they bad eodearored to diatr their brethren back to heathenism, 
bur that the Great Sfuht, in order to prerent it, had taken them 

to himsell. 



Ojtb, time u come ! wben we most go 
Into the *« Spirit Land ** on high; 

The cruel white man fidae has proTed, 
And basely led us here to die. 

Great God «f all ! on thee we call ; 

Our mmderoos fi>e8 aroond as preas ; 
Our souls receire : be with us now. 

Nor leave us in oar soie distress. 



pale fiu»d savage, cruel mm. 
These Christian Bfaitjn meekly slood^ 
Like harmless lambs, haad crael wohe^ 
Like dKMe ofold, tfasj call OB God. 

He gives hb servants mlg^itjr power. 
Courage to meet thm threatened doonl^ 

And with hb smile to dieer the hoar. 
Of dangin's deqiest, darkest g^oom. 



Tliese servants of the living God, 
Unite in hymns of joyfiil praise. 

Meet the last eaithl^ sonmions dread. 
And loud their songs of triunq^h raise. 

** Make haste ! no longer sing and pray ; 

Make haste, your blood we wait to shed : 
So spake the feU, infernal crew. 

Like wolves impatient to be fed. 
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One loved, uid long, and Uat embiace ; 

They [wrdon all, and are forgiven : 
Meekly Uiey die, calling on God, 

Like Stephen, look, and rise to heaven. 

Oh sacred power ! that nerves the soul. 
To suffer death 'mid scenes like this : 

Above the world the spirit aoajra, 
Resting in lasting heavenlj blisa. 

Silent in death these maiiTra lay ; 

They triumphed in the darkest hour : 
Like saints of old, they nobly fell 

'Mid hellish spite, and demon power. 

The savage pagan hears the tale. 
How white men kill the men Uiat pny ; 

Amaxed he stands at deeds like this, 
Mulder moot foul in open day. 



" Oft have ym tried to draw them bu^ 
No more the Chririian's God to love," 

Tliis to prevent, the red men said, 
" Their God has taken them above." 





PRINCE GAU-ITZIN. 



DtMBntra AMtraiTB GuxmrR. > Catholic 
Ciibbiii Co., Penn., wu born tt Munacer, in Oennanr 
bther, Prince de GatliUiD, ranked among the highest nobilitj of 
Runia ; bis mother waa the daughter ofa celelnated Field Mar- 
ahal, under Frederick the Great. The young Prince held a high 
commialon in the RoHan army from his infancy. 'While quite 
« youth, he came to America, and landed nf Baltimomin 1783. 
He soon turned hia attention to the christian miiiiBtry, and for 43 
year* exercised the pastoral ofiicein Cambria County. When be 
firat came (o thia place, ailuated among the Alleghany monntains, 
he found it a wildemeaa, but by great labor and privations, and 
after expending a princely fortune, he succeeded in making " the 
wildemefs to blossom as the rose." He who might have reieled 
in'princely halla, Bpeni thirty years in a log cabin, denying him- 
self, that he might raise the fallen, clothe the naked, and feed the 
hungry. He died in May, Ifi^D, al Lorttto, neai Ebensburg, 
aged 70 years. 

Seetint of God '■ ihy heavenly mieaton'B o'er, 
Thy work in this dark wotld is done ; 
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Thy Master ealb thee to a throne above ; 
Thy conflict's past ! thy victory's won ! 

Though bom in princely halls and nursed with pride. 
Though wealth was thine, and honor, fiime ^ 

Too poor it proved, to fill a soul like thine. 
That sought a new and holier name. 

Then ask not with a bigot* s purblind zeal, 

Which ? Paul or Cephas he preferred : 
But did he strive to do his master's will, 

And did he humbly walk with Grod 1 

• 

Oh for that love of Truth ! that looks above. 

The feeling of a bigot's heart ; 
That tramples down the walls that men would raise. 

To keep Grod's servants wide apart. 

Gallitzin ! bom a nobleman of God, 

Thyself tbon'didst not seek to please, 
By shrinking far away to cloistered walls. 

To doze out lifit^in listless ease. 

Oh no ! but like thy master, thou didst toil. 

Among a fiiUen race, around, abroad. 
And preach his gospel to the humble poor. 

And call the wandering back to God. 

The splendon of a royal Court were left, 

To hush the cries of sore distress : 
To clothe the naked, feed the hungry poor. 

The widow and the orphan bless. 

Did glory bring thee to the tented field. 

And warlike hosts await thy nod ? 
Oh ho ! thou liv'st to save the lives of men. 

Yes I like thy Savior, Jesus, God. 

Oh for that time ! when men like Christ shall live I 

Too few like thee, oh sainted one. 
Thy heavenly Master's footsteps here have trod : 

Servant of God, well done ! well done ! 

J. W. B. 




COUNCIL OF THE MOHAWK WOMEN. 

'Jmrtci hu lurdlf beea done to the Tirtnea of l]ie ftidlui wo- 
ineD c( our cogatiy. InMutcn have been kaova, when hj tkdr 
ioSacDce u pcsce-ma Iters, ihey have prvrainil man^ bloody 
wan. Alive to (he intereni of ihose dear to them, they have 
unplored those who had the power to slop the traffic of Bfiiritoaiis 
liquors, the lue of which has nuned eo msny tribes. In Majr, 
1803, the Hohawk women aaseinbled in oonncil, to which tb^ 
called tbecelebnied Capi. Biant, and other chieflainB of ibe tribe. 
Addnaaing ibem as Uneiti, in the Indian maaner, Ihe; lamented 
tbe many nurfbnuiea«inong tbani caused by drinking the "Jin 
teaterl" and implored ihem to stop the trade. There being eon- 
tendiHis amt«ig the Mohawk warrion and chieliaina, ihey en- 
treated them to boiy sU diqinles, and added, that as they hid in 
■ great roeasue been the caose of stimngup thdrmale relations, 
tbey woold do it no more. Cspt. Brant repliM, mddreaaing them 
u " aMcsa " that tbey would do their best lo have tbeae erils done 

Blmt are the meswDgen of peace, 
Who come with soothing power, 
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To bid the stonns of passicm cease. 
In liatred's dariiest hour* 



In everj cHme, &ir woman mild, 

Her gentle sceptre wields, 
And man's proud spirit, stem and wild, 

Beneath its influence yields. 



When the accursed *^ fire waters" came, 
* Among the Indian race, 
To kindle hatred to a flame, 
• With imseiy and disgrace. 



Then gentle woman's voice was heard. 
The Mohawk matron's prayed, 

The honored chieftains of their race. 
For Right to lend their aid. 



The white man comes with draughts of fire. 

To baiter here for gain ; 
Sons, brothers, siies^ Sie poison drink, 

With miseiy on its train. 

The mother's prayers, the wife's deep sighs, 

^ The sister's hapless lot ; 
The tears that fall from orphan^ eyes. 
Alike are heeded not. 



Brother with brother madly strives. 
Ruled by a demon sway, 

And fiercely shed each others blood. 
Like ravenous beasts of prey. 



** Oh bid the morderous traffic cease, 
Ye chieftains of our race ; 

And to the reign of peace and love, 
These fiendish deeds give pkce. 



Oh drive the poison fiir away. 
And bid the white inan bring 

The maddening liquor here no more, 
Nor touch the accursed thing. 



So let our simple prayer be heard. 
Our by-gone joys restore ; 

Bury the luitchet in the earth. 
And live in peace once more/' 



The chieftains listened to their prayer. 
And pledged their vow that day, 

To touch no more the poisonous draught. 
But drive it fiir away. 



So woman should thy voice be heard, 
And so thine influence given ; 

Quelling the stormy passions power, 
Leading fte soul to Heaven. 




\ 




CAMPBELLS GRAVE. 

On the 5th of Mj, 1779, ■ body of 3000 men, nnder ibe cnm- 
nwnd of Gen. Tiyon, lindfd near New Haven, Conn., and fin>~ 
ceeded to the inraaion of that place- Aboal 1500 of the enemy, 
under Gen, Ganh, landed at Weal Haven Point, and took op 
their march for New Haveu, Their march along the sommit of 
Milford Hill, with their scarlet uDiform, and well bDraished arma 
flaEhing in the Ban beama, ia described as a moat impoaiDg scene. 
Adjutant Campbell. laU and elegant iti person, of splendid mili- 
tary appearance, and the idol of Ihe Boldiera, commanded one of 
the advance guarda of the enemy. He was ehot down by some 
rho had hastily assembled tooppose their progreES. 



He' 



e dwelling i 



ir by, . 



e he e 



piled. His body was tl 
tied on a eheep-rsck to his grave. The spot is still to be seen, 
designated by a smell rough stone, on which is inscribed, " Camt- 
BCbL, 1779," eiecied, by the Author of this work, in Sept. 1844. 

No marble monument is thine ; 
No stately pili 
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Where waving banners proudly shine, 

Amid the Abbey's gloom : 
No pompous strains to tell thy praise ; 
No child of song awakes his lays ; 
No organ's peal through arches highi 
A requiem to thy memory. 



No, thine is but a lowly grave, 

Beneath New England's deep blue sky ; 
Its summer flowerets o'er thee wave, 

Its winds thy requiem sigh : 
A lowly grave, one simple stone, 
Tells of thy song linked name alone ; 
Alone, afar ! above the plain. 
Thy sleeping dust doth still remain.. 



Sleep <m, oh gaUant soldier thou ! 

Sleep on and take thy dreamless rest ; 
Death's seal upon thy noble brow, 

The turf upon thy breast : 
But calm beneath these smiling skies. 
The fi>rest city near thee lie% 
The murmuring river rolls between. 
Her stem old rocks, her bowers of green. 



Perhaps amid thy native land. 

Thine own fair isle beyond the sea, 
The loved ones of thy household band, 

Looked long in vain for thee : 
For thee they watched through long bright hours ; , 
For thee they decked their green wood bowers ; 
And listened at the homestead door, 
For footsteps they should hear no more. 



» t- 
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Oh bright thy countiy's banners danced, 

And fluttered in the morning light ; 
And flashing steel and scarlet glanced, 

All batheni in radiance bright : 
At night their path was lone once more, 
The drum was still, the strife was o'er : 
And thou the noblest of them all, 
Doomed in the foremost ranks to &11. 



Full many a year since then has passed* 

Of toil for blood bought liberty : 
Right manfully the die was cast. 

For death or victory. 
And now our flag floats &r and wide, 
Its stars and stripes, our country's pride. 
And we«a people brave and free, 
To God alone bow heart and knee. 



But when the last dread trump shall sound. 
And like a scroll roll back these skies. 

From every bloody battle ground. 
Earth's myriad hosts shall rise ; 

And marshaled rank on rank shall stand. 

The warrior hosts of every land ; 

Then forests wild, and ocean's bed. 

Alike that day give up their dead. 

E* O. B. 





THE W£STERN MISSIONARY. 



Abottt (he yeu 1800, a 



t iht period at tba Hm Mtttemenl of 

Id Ubor in ihe new KtUemenia Kaiteced here and there in ihe 
wildemeM. Id order to eiiend Ate ligbt of religion, tad lay the 
foundation of tiippincai snd inteliigence to a great people yet la 
come, these devoted men endured ouieh toil, danger and Bufleriag 
in tbe ledioua foiema, unknown deserts.and tracklea uninhabiied 
regiona. One of these raiflaionariea, while tt«velling in the north- 
ern sectioii, in the depth of winter, became bewildered and be- 
numbed by the cbilling iroat. He <Ht,» feand sometinw after- 
wards, having been &OKn to death while on hia kneee, in tha 
attitude of prayer. 

T«T« pBirioi of the human race ia he, 

A «oal of noble, yea of heavenly birth ; 
Who Uvea to acailer light and love abroad. 

The fiiilhful aerrant of his God on eanh. 
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Inspires his breast: his soul, with eagle eye. 
Looks upwards to the reaJms above. 

What though thy lowly name will not appear 
Upon the musty rolls of human fiune. 

In God's own book of everlasting life 
Is found inscribed thy new and holier name. 

The proud of earth may scorn thy humble mien, 
Despise thy work, disdain thy feeble voice ; 

Angels attend thee in thy mission round. 
And ever in thy labors kind rejoice. 

Through forests dark and wild, o'er mountains high. 
In ifdlds wherever human foot has trod. 

To dark benighted, fallen, wretched men. 
Thou art the high Ambassador of God. 

No ravening beasts, nor savage cruel men. 
Thy firm and dauntless heart can ever move. 

Nor summer'^ burning heat, nor winter's cold. 
Can stay thy noble embassy of love. 

Thou laborest still ; waiting thy masters will. 
To be discharged, and calmly then obey, 

The summons to thine everlasting rest, 
In realms of endless light ! eternal day ! 

The time is come ! fierce howls the wintry blast ; 

No farther onward can the wanderer go ; 
Kneeling, on Giod he calls ; calmly he dies. 

Amid a lonely wilderness of snow. 

Oh thus to die ! and nobly thus to fall ! 

When on a mission, holy, high like this ; 
Immortal honor bright, it gives the soul, 

" Sacred, substantial, never fading bliss. 
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Angelic hosts now hail thee welcome home ; 

Thy godlike spirit dwells among the just ; 
Though ravening wolves may howl, and roam around, 

Thy God will guard his servant's sleeping dust. 

8* J. w. B. 




PERILOUS PASSAGE ON THE LAKES. 

Thi North Amprican Indiana appeared lo hare far more cor- 
rect views of the Deily than moat healheo nal ions. Though geo- 
erally Polylheieta, or believera in many gods, yet ihey believed 
there was one Supreme God or Oreat l^iiril who ruled over all. 
A person long reaidenl among (he Indiaos, statea (hat he has of- 
ten seen ihem pray to the Great Spirit when abonr to engage ia 
any enlerpriw of moment, or hazard. An Indian woman of hia 
acquaintance, wishing to visit an island in one of onr greal North- 
ern LakiPB, was iD trouble on account of the greal hB2ard of the 
nndcrlp]^^- Placing herself in the attilnde of prayer, she ftr- 
*en(ly prayed [o the Great Spirit to give her a safe passage. 
'Ihen oddreteing herself with energy lo paddling her frail canoe 
III rough the foaming waters, she was landed on the desred shon 

TnE thickening foam ia on the deep, 

The tall grass wares around, 
And through the pines, the storm winds sweep, 

With wild and moumiiil sound. 
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Afar the sullen waters roar. 

And low the wild bird flies ; 
While threatening clouds portentous soar, 

And darker frown the skies. 

The Indian matron, views the scene ; 

Far off yon island lies ; 
Loud roars the pathless gulf between, 

The lake's broad billows rise. 

Undaunted stands the fearless form, 

Of one who dares to briive. 
The fury of the coming storm, 

The madness of the wave. 

"Great Spirit, thou dost rule the sea, 

By thine Almighty power ; 
Thy feeble creature calls on thee, 

Oh save me in this hour ! 

When as the wreaths of smoke rolled by. 

The fiery deluge came. 
Wrapping the prairie, and the sky, 

In one broad sheet of flame. 

And when the deer flew quickly past. 

Urged on by terror wild, 
And perished in the fiery blast, 

Then thou didst save thy child. 

When the fierce wolf, and panther howled. 

Around their forest den, 
And round my pathway wildly howled. 

Still thou wert with me then. 
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When cniel foemen like a flood, 
O'erwbelmed our (tniling laiul. 

Nor ipared the tender in&nla blood, 
Thou wveat me from their hand. 

Great Spirit I creature of thy care, 

To thee alone I bow ; 
Thou didat of old in danger spare, 

Oh uve thj aerrant now !" 

The frail canoe has left the shore ; 

Far, far behind it lies ; 
The lightnings flash, the thunders roar. 

And darker grow the skies. 

But still she calls on God to save ; 

She plies the nimble oar ; 
The biitk flies on, she skims the wave ; 

She nears, she gains the shore I 





8KBNANDOA, THE ONEIDA CHTEF. 

finmirDOA, (he celebrated Oneidi chief, ww the firm Knd efli- 
dent frienit of the Uniled Slate* daring the Rerolationaiy war. 
He was very Mvage.and addicted to draakennes daring bin fODth, 
but by the effort of Rev. Hi. Kinknd the miHiosarr, and hia 
own refleclione, he lived a reformed man more than sixty yesra, 
and died in Chrinian hope. He AM in 1S16, at OnFida Caalle, 
nearUlica, N. Y., at the advanced age, it ia Baid, of one hundred 
and ten yeaia. He desired to be buried near Mr. Kittland, ht« 
brtdved DiiDielcr and father, that he mi^l, (to uae hia own ex- 
pregaion,) " O9 tm with him at tit great reiurrtetioa." To a 
friend who called on him a ihort time before hia death, he thni 
exprea»ed himself thtoogh an inteipreter ; 



have paliracg to wail m. 

Time with tmspsring baod. 
Sweeps bU awaf, the dark brown jreara have sped ; 
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An aged hemlock^ grej with yean I stand, 
Mj leaves are scattered, and my top is dead. 
An hundred winter's winds have o'er me past. 
And left mj branches bare amid the chilling blast* 

An hundred springs have brought 
The swelling buds, the flowers, the earlj rain. 
The sun's bright rays, the forest depths have sought 
And freed the streamlets from their icy chain ; 
They brought the songs of many a woodland bird, 
And the green leaves by balmy breesces stirred« 

But they shall bring to me 
The tender foliage of my youth no more ; 
My Spring is past, and wasted stands the tree 
Whose beauty, Summer's breath can ne'er restore ; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, with their charms have flown. 
And in my Winter time I stand alone* 

And all I used to love 
In by-gone years, amid my race are gone ; 
Still smile the fields, where we were wont to rove ; 
My comrades heed no more the blushing dawn. 
Or the wild notes that called them to the chase. 
Like morning vapor, gone ! who, who shall fill their place ? 

The streams go bubbling by, 
Beside whose banks, the red man used to stray ; 
The skies as wannly smUe ; with softest sigh, 
Amid the moaning grove the breezes play : 
" Will ye come back, oh friends I loved of yore ?" 
The winds reply " No more ! they come no more !" 

Like them I too must go, — 
The good Great Spirit, soon for me will call ; 



Why thug BO long, I linf^r here below, 
I know, not ; but my Savior knoweth all ; 
Ok IMends, that be will grant me patience, pnj. 
That I may calmly wait, through long delay. 

And when that call, I hear. 
And longing, weaiy, I shall go to rest. 
Lay me by him, who taught me first to fear 
The white man's God, the Father erer blest ; 
Lay me by hitn, that I with him may wake. 
When the Great Resurrection mom shall break. 

Oh brave and honored chief! 
Death's summons found thee wEiting ibr the day, 
Whose peacefbl comiiig brought thee sweet relief • 
And called the prilgrim from his weaiy way, 
To join the blood-washed throng around the throne, 
Where age ateals on no more, nor grief is known. 





Ako«» lh« fiM hinitica that wintered t» the ConneciicDi 
Wcalem Reterre, (the north-eaetera sectian of Ohio,) was that 
of Judge' James Kingsbury. Tbey arrived at Conneaut, (some- 
titnes termed the Plfmoatb of the ReBerre,) duiing the summer of 
1796, soon after ibe country was first surveyed. Being compelled 
by buBinesB to visit the Stsle of New York, with the eipecuiioa 
of a speedy return to his family, Judge Kingsbury wis delained 
by a severe sickness till winter set in. As soon as he was able, 
he proceeded on bis relum, with an Indian to guide him through 
the wildemeea. His horse having been disabled, he left him in 
the snow, and mounting a bag of flour on his own back, he urged 
liis way onward lowstds his family. He finally arrived in Bafety, 
and found the partner of his cares, redaofd by famine to the last 
stages in whicti life can be supported ; and near her, on a little pal- 
let, lay the remains of his youngest child, bom in his absence, who 
had juflt expired for the want of that nouriahment which the mo- 
ther was imable to give. 

CaiLn of Ohio's pioneers I 
First in its northern wildemen ! 
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-'Mid wiatiy stonnt and forests wild, 
Sufiering by banger, sore distressed ! 

The Mother helpless, lonely, sad. 
In a rough dwelling famished lies: 

Her sniferings keen ; her friends away ; 
Her little one, it moans and dies! 

Through forest branches Bare and high. 
Fierce sweeps the wind the cottage pass ; 

The Wolf-howl and the Panther's scream, 
Are heard above the wintry blast. 

Where is the husband 1 father, where ? 

When will he come ? see thy child ! 
^ain is the call ! louder the wind 

Is heard along the forest wild. 

A weary wanderer, lost, forlorn. 
Perhaps he roams the forest o'er ; 

Perhaps by ravening beasts he's \om. 
Or chilled, he sinks te rise no more. 

So qpake in tears the suffering wife ; 

Beside her lay her infant dead. 
First bom upon the wild Reserve, 

By hunger sore its spirit fled. 

Through suffering thus, Ohio rose 
Thy fields, from out the wilderness ; 

Thy brave and hardy pioneers. 
Millions of freemen yet shall bless. 

And such was woman's love, that led 

Through weslem wilds, her fragile form ; 
Like rainbow beauty, softly shed. 

And gleaming brightest through the storm. 






HAN YERtfy. AND JUDGE WHITER GRAND-CHILD. 

Jddw Wsm, ilw fim ntiler oT Whitelown, N. Y^ Temorea 
to that place in 1TS4. Hui Yeny, bq Oueids Cbief, who Ural 
in the Ticinitr, called on ibe Judge one ^j, uid aAed him if he 

wuhis&iendi Yes, he replied. We!ltbea,nidiheInrIian,doyoD 
believe ibat 1 am jroor fiiend 1 The Judfa again replied, yes. 
Then aatd Han Yerry, I will Kll what I want, then I shnU know 
whether you (peak (rue uord*. The Indian then pointed to a 
hitle child, the daughter of one of his sons, two or tbrae years .old, 
and said : my wife wanta to take her home to stay one night with 
ns, and we will bring her honie lo-morrow. ttie fcelings of the 
grand-father and the mother were put to a Berere test. Tbey 
however concluded it would be beat to put conGdence in the word 
of the savage, and thw appeal to his aenee of honor. They were 
lold to lake the child. A long night and day succeeded, with 
man; foreboding feufi on the pan of the mother. At the close of 
ihe day, ihe little child was brought back, arrayed in all the finery 
of Indian attire. This adventure waa the caon of Itn ardent at- 
tachnienl between tbe whitee and Indiana. 
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In childhood's fearless innocence. 
Upon his dusky bresst. 

And towards his forest home he turned, 

While yet the mother's eye 
Looked on her child, and red-browed guest. 

In strange anxiety. 

" Let ns be friends/' the Indiao said. 

This prattling child shall be. 
Between the pale &ced race, and mine, 

A pledge of amity. 

Back to the Indian's forest home. 

This child I bear awhile ; 
F<H' one amid the woodland wild 

WiUiore his infant smile." 
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He turns him to depart once more 
Pale grows the mother's cheek ! 
The conflict 'twixt ker lo9» and fear, 
' A mother's heart may speak. 

How shall she let the dear one go. 
Far from its mother's breast ; 

She must, or make a deadly foe 
Of her dark Indian guest. 

Slow through the forest winding path. 

She sees their figures fade ; 
She gazes still, till thef are Ifost 

Amid the deep'ning shade. 

The night wears on, and comes the day. 

But come no chief or child : 
Slow pass the tedious hours away. 

The mother's heart is wild. 

But sudden up the woodland patk, 

A stately form appears ; 
They come ! the Indian and the child ; 

Sad mother, dry thy tears. 

Then anxious mother be at rest, 
IQnd hearts thy child restore ; 

Thy confidence hath made thy guest 
A fiiend for evermore. 





THE INDIAN BLESsIng. ON NEW JERSEY. 

Ik 1S33, a petitioii was p«iented bf BinlwltHiKir a CslTin, 
an aged IfcUware Indian, lor aonie compenntion for reliaquish- 
iag aome righta hw tribe had io hontiiif and fiahing in New Jersey. 
The Legialatan leceiTed ihe petition, and gnoted 3,000 doUan, 
baing all that waa aolkited. CaWin rrtumed a letter of thank* to 
tbe LegiilatBTe, io which he frelinglr beara hil teatimonr to the 
high senae of jnaiice ever ahowa br the people i£ New Jeraey, to k 
feebla and waned people. Said he, " ttef drtf tf omr Uoed lunt 
«0B *pilUd in iaItU. — Not an aert tf our land hmvt you taken 
t*<if OKT eoMnt ■** Theie Biajr beaoma who wadd deB|aM 
■n Indian benediction ; but iriieD I relam to my people, and 
make known the remit oTmr minion, the ear of the Great Sotb- 
reign of the UniTerae, which la atiU open to oar erjr, will be pea- 
etrated with onr invocation of bleningB upon the generouaaolla ot 
New Jeiaejr. • • • • Unable to retain them any other eorapenaa- 
tkni, I lerrentlr piaf diat God wilt have them ui hii holy keep- 
ing,'* ■ and receive them inta hia kingdom above." 

BaonuBa 1 to yon the mighty and atont hearted. 
To you, who fitly speak the white man's power; 

Type of a raee, whose glory ia departed. 
Aged and weak I come to yoa this hour. , 



For proudly to your hon 
Since first the white e 

No treaty of our peace. 
No drop of Indian bli 



Dughl iheae Tales w 
ei been broken, 
IS yet been sbed. 



The Red Man's thanks, long as his life shall run. 

Let others scorn the hnmble boon we profler. 

An Indian's benediction on yonr lot, 
TiB all we have to give ; and this we offer, 

Though humble, hesris like youra, will apurn it not. 

And when towards home, onr journey we are wending. 
And tell the deeda of noble hearts and tme ; 

Then grRtefuI prayers, and warmeat bleaaingB, blendiDg, 
Shall reach the Almighiy'a eats for yotira, u>d yon. 

80 apake the ladian, and'nti prouder atoiy 

E'er graced ihs liata of worldly luik ind Aune ; 
No other Stale can boan the meed of glory, 
Thal'a linked New Jersey with thine honored name. 





THE MOTHER PEBISHINQ WITH COLD. 

In DacMBber, 1897, Mr. Blake, widi lu» wife Bad in&nt dul- 
ler, VfhUt trayeling in > sleigli otei ibe Green Mouataiiu in 

tbicfc and ftnionB, thkt Ibeir borae refbaed lo stir. Mr. B., realii- 
ing hi> dangerom poaitiDD, aflei protectiDg his wife and child ■■ 
well u he could agiinat the Morm leA them, inlending to aeek 
lor aid >l the fint houae be coold find. He waa soon benumbed 
bf tbe cold, and fell, and found himaplf unable to riie. His wife, 
as is auppoeed, alarmed at bis long absence, left the eleigh in or- 
der to find him. Wliea wilbin tlihtjr rods of hei luisband, she 
was oTercome by the cold. Knowing her ble, Hhe stripped her- 
•elf oflhe thickest part of her clothing and wrapped np her infiuil 
dandier. Hr. Blake was foond aUve the next morning, with 
his hands and feet badly frown : tbe body of his wile was found 
lifelen and cold : and difiiog np tfae infant from its anow; bed, 
the hearts of the beholden were rejoiced to see it smite. In the 
following suioaa, some eitracm are taken from Mm. Seba 
Smith's eipreiaiTe lines on this toncbing inradent. 
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And where the snow fell thick and fiist. 

The travelers pressed their way : 
The hdsband, wife, and inlknt cldld. 
Alone, amid the tempest wild. 

To save that cherished wife and child, 
The husband braves the snow ; 

But the fierce storm grew still more wild. 
He can no farther go : 

*Ti9rvain against the blast to press. 

He sinks amid the wilderness. 

And she the mother with her child ! 

Sweet woman's song has told. 
How bravely in the tempest wild. 

She braved the blast so cold : 
And how that frail defenceless form 
Pressed on, still on, amid the storm. 

And how the mantle fi'om her breast. 

She folded round her child ; 
And as she sank at last to rest. 

Upon her infant smiled ; 
With love that death could never chill, 
Prtssed to her heart that infent still. 

Now fiercely howled the wolf afar. 

And loudly roared the blast. 
With chill of death : the morning star 

Its ray around him cast ; 
And wa^ng pines, with moumfiil. sound. 
So deep and solemn, wailed around. 

At dawn the traveler passed by. 

And found her icy form. 
Who, when nu earthly firiend was nigh. 

Perished amid the stonn : 
" He moved the robe fix>m off the child — 
The babe looked up and sweetly smiled." 

A mother's love ! thus, thus through all 

It lives through every ill : 
No storms its courage can appal. 

Nor icy blast can cl^ll : 
Like evergreens 'mid wintry snows. 
With boghter beauty ever glows. 




CHORCH IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Ih the wntem part of Vir^niB, in (be monataiixnH regfon, ths 
conntir JM thinly BBltled, ind the roads few. In Boma eonntiem 
there >ie no aetlled elergTmen, and the inhabilaala an princi- 
pally dependent on ilineranl preachers, (o conduct the public 
wondiip of ibeir larger religious assemblies. In order to eiqoT 
their reli|[ians prinleges, they Msenible together from ■ largB 
district of the suiroundlag coontry, and once efery year form a 
kind of leligioUB Encampment. The engrariag is from an orig- 
inal dTBwiug from Howe's Hist. Coll. Virginia, and npicBenls 
cue of (heK encampments. The rude stractnie seen in the cen- 
tral pan, U for puUic religions Berriea. It is suironnded m 
three sides by rows of tog cifaiss, built bn the conTenienec of the 
people who Bvemble here to woish^ God, in the depth of a wild 

In the tone forest, solemn, dark and wild, 

Where men from worldly tnrmoit meet : 
Ob Mcred spot ! where God is worahipped. 

In love and unity complete ! 



No towering to 
No maasiTea 
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•No colamns high, nor gaudy frescoed walls. 
Speaking of wealth, of power, of pride. 

Oh no ! nought but a simple, lowly shed, 

A cover from the sun-lit heat ; 
No doors to close 'gainst him with " raiment yile," 

Nor is he shown a beggar's seat* 

O blessed place ! where Christians love to meet. 

In this dark wilderness of sin ; 
To talk of Him they love, oh converse sweet ! 

Their heavenly work they thus begin. 

No pompous priest attempts, with flowery words. 

To gain on earth a brilliant name ; 
Who loves the fleece more than the flock itself: 

A stigma on the Christian name. 

No puppet men are wanted here to teach. 

To show forth things they never knew. 
Like tinkUng cymbals, and like sounding brass. 

Like changing winds, like morning dew. 

But in the humble stand, the man of God appears. 

With zeal divine, and ardent love ; 
His soul yearns kindly o'er his fellow men. 

And longs to turn their thoughts above. 

They feel the flame ! they raise their notes of praise ; 

The forest echoes with their voice : 
Oh heart-felt joy ! they feel that heaven is near ; 

They in the love of God rejoice. 

Oh for that time ! when holy, heavenly power. 
Shall cleanse this fellen world from sin ; 

When every heart, the power of Christ diall prove. 
And life immortal feel within. 

J. W, B« 




THANKSGIVIMG. 
Tbi fiiM aetilen of New Bafluid, hning do regular wi hum 
■nd fcalivil* in iheit church di»ciplme, appointed (l»yi of faalina 
on Biwcial occiaJDM, nich as limea of great monaltty, Karcity of 
proviaions, and (imea of public daogci* in tUnei of war. Dtyi 
of Thanktgmng were appointed od occadona of great jo;, auch 
aa ihe lerminatioa of Indian and Frracb wan, remarkable deli*- 
erancea from daagera, &o., and eqwciall; for abundant cropa. 
Thi* ancient practice ia atill kept np, and has been extended to 
manr StatM ^ our Union, who oow ananall)' appoint a day of 
ftsting and bamiliatioa in the apring, and a dsy of Thankagivim, 
generally iti (he laat of November, of each year. The " church 
going bell," luimnona the people to the bauae of God, where the 
preacher an Iheae nccaaiona, generally reoounta the tnerdea of tha 
paat and other yean. The acallered membera of each gunll]' 
meet under the paternal roof, and it ia of gratitude, hilarity aad 
joy. 

The rolling jear hu well nigh fled t Crowned 
with (he mercT of our God each season passed awaj 1 
Out gamers mil 1 enough for eat^ and aH. Tlie 
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flkther^ grey with yearii calit hit oftpritig round ; 
fthemotAer, with williag hand, prepares the dainty 
treat. The festive board groans with the choicest 
food. Brothers and stttert meet, in friendship dear, 
and chastened joy. 

Tide festal day, the happiest of the year, is hailed 
with joyful welcome. The aged sire, with fond re* 
membrance, and with gratefiil thanks, tells of the 
scenes of old. The young in years, blooming in 
life's &ir mom, now meet in childish glee. The 
meny laughi the noisy gambols of the joyous 
youth are heard around. 

In times of old, the red man of the forest shade, 
lurked round our Father's dwellings. Thirsting for 
blood, he raised the murderous hatchet, and aCned 
the swift-winged arrow fraught with death. His 
eye spared not the beauteous maiden bathed in tears, 
the whitened locks of age, nor in&nts smiling at 
their mother's breast. 

Oh give your thanks to Ood, fer he is good and 
kind. The sayage lurks around no more ! His 
fearful yells no longer rouse us from our midnight 
slumbers. His bloody hatohet, buried in earth, re- 
mains ; hie knife is broken, and his arrow wings its 
deadly flight no mote I 

The men of France, with their dusky allies, 
moved from the north, with hostile steps. Kod des^ 
elation marks their path 'mid wintry snows : in silent 
watches of the night thoy burst jn upon the sleeping 
villagers. In horror wakened, they fall in blood. 
The flames rise high ! the morning sun looks on the 
smoking ruins round. 

Givo thanks ! The mother witli her ofTfiprtng at 
her breast, trembles no more I The mighty ships 
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ofFntnce, fireigbted with death, are scattered by tlie 
tempest blast, or sunk like lead, beneath the niightj 
waters 1 The foe's strong hold, high on the frowning 
lockf is tAen, and on these western shores, he bears 
his sway no more. 

The hostile British hosts, pass o'er our land. 
Their path is marked by fire and blood. With iron 
power they strive to crush a people struggling to be 
iree. With proud contemptnous scorn, they forge 
our chains. They claim the right divine, to guide 
our thoughts, to take our hard-eamed bread, and 
lord it o'er our land. 

Give thanks ! that now no despots have the pow- 
er to say, where, when, and how, to worship God. 
Give thanks ! no one can take our children's bread 
to feed and pamper lordlv pride. No royal pauper 
here, to feed and clothe, by the hard earnings of the 
laboring poor. We reap on soil we claim our owi|y 
and toil for those we love. 

Earth's struggling millions crushed to the dust, 
look upward with their longing eyes. The bow of 
Promise glows on dark'ning clouds, that flee before 
the orb of day. Give thanks f The Despot's pow- 
er, hoary with age, grows weak ; fetters and chains, 
brown with the rust of time, now break away. 
With bosom bare, her eye on heaven, fair Truth 
advances, and the shades of night retire. A voice 
is heard above, that '^ God's unsuflering kingdom 
soon shall come I" 




^w moniinga tan-bcMM wtiem ligbi on tliee i 
Far MMward lin ihr cold and rugged ihorc : 

l^weallh lici in Uw (breat, and tbr tea ; 
Tbr wiu ther range the ocean o'et. 

Hura wu originftUj granted by Junes L to ths 
Plfmoutk CompBoj, in 1006, by whom it wu tmufor- 
red to Muon uid Goigee In 1624. This territoi; wag 
■fterw&nk purclwsed by Hassachuaetta, and became 
connected with that State in all ita political relations, 
till it became an independent State in 1820. 

While belonging to Hassachuaetta it was called the 
" ProTfuce," or " District trf" Maine." It received its 
name as early as ^3S, in compliment to Henrietta 
Maria of Prance, wife of Charles I. king of England, who 
was a possessor d Jfoine, a district, or department in 

The celebrated Capt. John Smith, so well known in 
the annals of Virginia, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
settle this part of the country as early as 1614. The 
first permanent lodgment of the whites within the StatBt 
was made at Toik, by the Plymouth Colony, in 1630. 
The flrat settlers were men of enerar and persevMance. 
10 
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By them, and their sons, the stately foreat trees are con- 
verted into an article of commerce, and their fisheries 
have created a hardy race of seamen. 

Maine, at the period of its first settlement, was greatly 
harrassed by the hostile Indians. In 1692, York and 
Wells were attacked by the French and Indians. From 
this time till about 1702, was one continued scene of 
bloodshed, burning and destroying. The inhabitants 
suffered much fi>r several years before and after the year 
1724. As late as 1744, and 1748, persons were cap. 
tured and killed by the Indians. 

During these wars, the Indians in the French interest, 
were encouraged by the Catholic missionaries from Can- 
ada, to make aggressions upon the English, whom thej 
considered as intruders upon the country.. One of these 
was Father Sebastian RaUe^ a French Jesuit, a man 
of learning and address, much endeared to the Indians 
by his religious labors among them for a space of thirty- 
seven years. He resided at Norridgewock, with a tribe 
of- that name, who had a church at this place. He was 
killed in an expedition of the English against the Indians 
In this place, in 1724. Aft^r the English had retired, 
the Indians found the mangled body of their beloved 
pastor near the cross erected in the village. A monu- 
ment was erected to his memory in 1883, by Bishop 
Fenwick, of Boston. 

Maine comprises about one-half of the area of New- 
England. Its northern boundary extends some distance 
northward of Quebec. It was through the vast wilder- 
ness in the north-western section of this State, that Gen. 
Arnold, with 1,100 men, made his celebrated expedition 
agamst Quebec in 177&. By a partial construction of 
the treaty of 1783, nearly a third part of Maine was 
claimed by Great Britain. In 18422, a treaty was estab- 
lished, by which the British claim&were much restricted* 




NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Old " Grand* Statt," ihy taovj moimiainB lUnd, 
And inaka of ihee a WcBtera ^ilttrlaitd : 

Thy aotu an hard]', brave ; firm for the right ; 
Thy Sun ii clear, anil ihinea bolh Ui and bright. 

The early hiatoij of New H&mpsbire i« closely con* 
nected with that of Uaasachusetts. John Mason, Fer- 
dinand GoTgea, and others, having ebtained of the Ply^ 
mouth Company several grants of land noith of Maasa- 
chusetts, in lfi23, sent from England a few persons to 
begin a settlement. A part landed at Little Harbor, oa 
the west side of Piscataquariver,and built the first house, 
which was called "Mason's Hall." The remainder 
proceeded i^ the river and began the settlement of Do- 
ver. 

The first settlers followed fishing and commerce, as 
their trading business, and their settlements increased 
but stowlf. The first towns, for a period, remained dis- 
tinct and independent communities. In 1641, these little 
republics, distrusting their abilities to protect themselves, 
formed a coalition with Massachusetts, and long remained 
a part of that Colony. 

In 16T9, a decree was passed, that New Hampshire 
thould be a separate Province, to be ruled by a President 
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and Cooncil, who were to be appointed by the king. 
The first assembly, consisting of eleven members, met 
at Portsmouth, in 1680. The peace pf the eolony was 
long dbturbed by the heirs of Mason, who claimed the 
soil as their property. 

New Hampshire sufiered much from the Indian wars. 
Dover was surprised in 1689. Maj. Waldron, and 
twenty-three others, were murdered. From this period 
to the close of the French wars, the inhiptbitants were 
often harrassed by the incursions of the savages. Many 
were killed, and others carried into captivity. 

In 1719, one hundred fiuniiies, mostly Presbyterians 
from the north of Ireland, settled the town of London- 
derry. They introduced the foot spinning-wheel, the 
manu&cture of linen, and the culture of potatoes. In 
1740, a long and tedious controversy between Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, respecting their /divisional 
line, was decided in England, by the Lords in council. 
New Hampshire declared her independence of Massa- 
chusetts in June, 1776, and the same year formed a tem- 
porary government. Its present Constitution was adop- 
ted in 1792. 

New Hampshire is frequently called the Cfranite State^ 
from the vast quantities of that rock found within its ter- 
ntory. Tlie granite is of a superior quality, and much 
of it is quarried and transported to other States. The 
State is also called the Swkzeriand of America^ on ac- 
count of the salubrity of its climate ; its wild and pictu- 
resque landscapes, and particularly its celebrated White 
Mountains, the highest elevation in New England, and 
covered with snow for ten months in the year. The 
scenery, as viewed from Mount Washington, one of the 
highest of these elevations, is sublime and beautifiil. 




VERMONT. 

"Green Monntara Swle," ihy nardy »om are ftee. 
For " Frttdoim, Inieptndence," honor bright : 

ChangcleH as Etetgrten, thy fame riiall b^ 
Strong to defend ; firm to auatain Che right. 

VxsHOVT derives ita name from the Green fountain!, 
which extend through it. Its territory was first explored 
by the French, from Canada. The name is derived from 
the Green Mountains : verd, in the French languagOt 
signifies green, Mid taont, rDountain, They are so called 
on accotmt of the numerous evergreens with which they 
are covered. 

The first settlement in this State was commenced at 
Fort Dummer, in the soulh-eaRtem part, in 1724. On 
the other aide of the State, a fort wa^ buih, at Crown 
Point, in 1731. This part of the country became the 
seat of war, and was constantly exposed to the incursions 
of the French and Indians, which of course prevented its 
early sottlement 

After the reduction of Canada, Vermont was rapidly 

settled, by emigrants principally from Connecticut, who, 

following the course ^ the river, located themselves oa 

Its banks in the limits (tf Vennont and New Hiunpshire, 

10* 
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So rapid waa the progrem, that during the year 1761, not 
leM than sixty townships, of six miles square, were 
granted on the west of Connecticut Riyer. 

When Gen. Burgoyne lay at Fort Edward, in 1777, 
he learnt that a quantity of stores had been collected at 
Bennington by the Americans. To destroy these, as 
well as to intimidate the patriots and animate the royal- 
ists, he sent forward Col. Baum, with 500 men and 100 
Indians. Col. Breyman was sent to reinforce him, but 
did not arrive in time. On the 16th of August, Gen. 
Stark, of New Hampshire, with about 800 mUitia men, 
most of whom were denominated ** Green Mountain 
Boys," attacked Baum in his entrenched camp, and kill- 
ed or took prisoners nearly the whole of his men. At 
the close of the action, Cd. Breyman arrived ; he con- 
tinued the contest till sunset, and under cover of night 
was able to e^ct his retreat. 

New York and New Hampshire both laid claim to 
Vermont till 1764, whCn New-Yoik obtained a grant 
from the British Parliament, which put an end to the 
claims of New Hampshire. New Toik now attempted 
to enforce her jurisdiction, but this was resisted by the 
inhabitants. Tliey claimed to be independent both of 
New York and New Hampsliire, and organized them- 
selves in armed bands, having Colonels Ethan Allen and 
Seth Warner^ both brave tuid resolute men, as their 
leaders. 

This controversy continued till the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary war, when the attention of all parties was 
turned to amore important object than that which rela- 
ted to titles of hinds. In 1777, the people of Vermont 
declared themselves independent, and organized a gov. 
ernment for themselves. In 1790, all controversy with 
New York was amicably adjusted, and in 1791, Vermont 
was admitted in the Union. Her present Constitution 
was adopted in 1798. 




Old Mkimehamitt, where tlw Filgrim kMi4 

Fn( GhuuI ■ home, and when their uhm lie ; 

ForemoM iD Rfdorn.'! raaki ihy children naad, 

Od HislorT'i pige ih]' bmr ihall nerat die. 

Thk first Mttlement in MaBsachiueUi, wu comniencad 
by the ColonT at Plymouth, in De<u, J820. The Colo- 
nists were originally &om the north of Engiaod, and wen 
called Puritan*, ibr their uncommon leal in endeavoring 
to preMrre the purity of Divine worship. Being perte< 
cuted by their enemies, they fled to Holland, and from 
thence, after a few years, they sailed for America. Be. 
fore they landed, they formed themselves into "a body 
police," and chose Mr. John Carver their first Governor, 
The whole company who landed, consisted of lOI souls, 
ferty-iis of which number died bef<H« the ensuing spring. 

The territory of Massachusetts, for many years com* 
prised two distinct colonies, "Plymouth Colony," and 
the " Colony of Massachusetts Bay." In 1692, thoso 
coIcHiies were unit»4>tiwlcr ok charter, and received the 
name of Maasachusetts, iroin an Indian tribe »o called, 
who lived around the vicinity of Massachusetts Bar. 
The word MaitachatMs, signiies, it ia »aii, in the Incu. 
an language. Blue HQU. 
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In 1675, commenced ^ King Philip's war," the most 
destructive Indian war, ever waged upon the In&nt Col- 
onies. It was terminated by the death of Philip, Aug., 
1676. Massachusetts was the greatest sufferer. In the 
French War, her frontiers were ravaged by the French 
and Indians from Canada. In 1704, Deerfield was 
burnt, and in 1708, Haverhill was surprised. In 1692, 
a great excitement took place, on account of the sup- 

red prevalence of witchcraft in Salem and its vicinity. 
1745, by the exertions of Massachusetts, a force was 
raised which captured from the French the strong for- 
tress of Louisburg, on Cape Breton. 

The great drama of the American Revolution, first 
opened in Massachusetts : the firdt blood was shed at 
Lexington, April 19th, 1775. The batUe of Bunker 
Hill took place, June 17th following. On May 17th, 
1776, the British troops evacuated Boston. Massachu- 
setts furnished more men and money, than any of the 
other colonies, in carrying forward the war of the Rev. 
olution. In 1780, the Constitution of the government of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts went into operation. 

In 1786, an insurrection took place, generally known 
as ** Shays Insurrection.'* It appears to have arisen 
from a number of causes, the most prominent of which 
were, a decay of trade, scarcitjr of money, inability of 
individuals to pay their debts, a relaxation of manners 
ever attendant on war, and heavy taxes. The leader of 
the malcontents, was Daniel Shays ; who, collecting a 
force, endeavored to stop the proceedings of the civil 
courts. On Jan. 25th, Shays appeared at Springfield, at 
the head of 1100 men, evidently for the purpose of seiz- 
ing the Arsenal at that place. Gen. Shepherd, who was 
appointed with a sufficient force to guard this place, 
warned Shays of his danger, should he attempt to ap- 
proach. This was unheeded. Gen. Shepherd then or- 
dered his men to fire. Three of the insurgents were 
killed. The remainder fled, and the rebellion was efiec- 
tually crushed. 




RHODE ISLAND. 

T^oDgh iiiull in size, ihy •odI li Inge in Ihee ; 

All " mrU of oonsciciifetf' find liberty: 
Wu-LUHs, ihy ibunder, in thy wildi iirM trod. 
And gave la ill " Ireedom lo worehip God." 

Rhode Isiulnd is the least, in extent of temtoiy, of 
kny State In the Union ; but in proportion to iU number 
of inhabitants, its resources are greater. It owes its 
first settlement to Roger WiUiaTn*, who was banished 
from MaBBBchuBetts on account of his religious senti* 
ments. Mr. Willianu commenced his settlement at 
Providence in 1636. The State embraces what were 
once called the " Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions." The island of Rhode Island, from which the 
State derives its name, w«b so called from its fancied 
resemblance to the ancient Grecian Ishmd of Rhodes, 

The NarragmtteU Indiaiu, one of the powerful tribes 
in New England, had their seat in Rhoide Island. In 
King PltUip War, this tribe was totally ruined by the 
destnictioa of their strong hold in Dec. 19th, 1675. 
Gov. Whislow, with a foree of 1000 men from the ooU 
onies of Massachusetts, Plymouth and Connecticut, after 
wading through the snow, attacked their fort, tfld after « 
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desperate resistance, it was fired and consumed. In this 
celebrated swamp fighi^ about one thousand Indian war- 
riors perished. The finishing blow was given to the 
Indian power in New England bj the death of Philip, 
who was killed near Mount Hope, by a friendly Indian, 
August, 1676. 

When the New England colonies formed their mem- 
orable confederacy, Rhode Island applied to be admitted 
a member. Plymouth objected, asserting that her settle- 
ments wdte within her bcauidaries. The commissioners 
decided she might enjoy all the advantages of the con- 
federacy, if she would submit to the jurisdiction of Ply- 
mouth. This she declined, preferring independence to 
the benefits of a dependent union. 

In 1644, Mr. Williams obtained a patent for the territoiy, and 
permiflsion for the inhabitants to institute a government for them- 
selves. In 1663, a new charter was granted, which formed the 
basis of government till 1843, when the present government was 
adopted. During the Revolutionary war, Rhode Island rendered 
efficient aid. She gave liberty to a number of hundreds of slaves, 
on condition they would enter the Revolutionary army. About 
300 of them, under the command of Col. Ghistopher Oreene, de- 
feated the British in their atuck on Mud Island, in the Delaware, 
in 1777. 

The original Charter of Rhode Island, confined the right of 
suffrage, or vot^ig, priacipally to the landholders. When it be- 
came a manufacturing State, this was consideied a grievance. In 
January, 1941, the Legislature, upon the petition of Sie " Suffrage^' 
party, consented to have a convention called t6 form a new State 
Constitution. This, however, did not satisfy the Suffiage party, 
who issued a call for a convention a month previous to that author- 
ized by the State. The different conventions met ; each formed 
a Constitution, which they submitted to the people. The one sub- 
mitted by the Charter party was rejected, while the Suffrage party 
declared theirs adopted and established as the supreme law of the 
State. Both parties chose their State officers. Gov. King at the 
head of the Charter party, and T. W. Dorr at the head of the 
other. After a considerable display of military force by both par- 
ties, most of the officers chosen by the Suffrage party resigned 
their situations, and this threatening storm passed over without 
bloodshed. Dorr was tried for treason, and condemned to hard 
labor for life, but was liberated in 1844, by the Legislature, after 
^e reqtained in prison for about one ^ear* 




CONNECTICUT. 

*■ He »ba tT>Bi|ilaiitcd Uwc, irill mOI mMm f 
Thf plliiot diooia are apicmliiig hr snd wick ; 

nit Seunae, Fraedom, faOow in ttf min ; 
For Liberty ibjr tea luve bled (nd died. 

At tke fint period of ita hirtoiy, C<»iiMcticiit eoniutod 
of two ooknJM, tb&t of Connecttcut, and that of Nov 
HaTen. Connecticut Colont/ was first settled by a com- 
pany of emigrants from Maasachusetts, who, m 1636, 
psssed through the wilderness, with Meurs. Hooker and 
Stone, their ministers, at their bead. JVetp Htnxn Col- 
ony wa« settled by Rey. Mr. Darenport, Mr. Eaton and 
others, in 163B. These two Colonies were united under 
one goTemment in 1662^ by a Charter from Charles II. 

This Charter conferred unusual privilege*. It was 
obtained by Got. Winthrop, of Connecticut, who arrired 
in England at an auspicious period for the colony, as a 
number of its friends were in high office at court Mr. 
Winthrop had " an extraordinary ring," which had been 
given bis grand&ther by King Charles L, which he pre- 
sented to the king. This, it is said, exceedingly pleased 
his majesty, as it had been once the property of a &ther 
most dear to him. The New Haven Colony was, at the 
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first, much dissatisfied with their union with Connecticut, 
as they feared it would mar the order and purity of their 
churches, and have a bad effect on the civil administra- 
tion. In New Haven Colony, no person could vote at 
the freemen's meetings, unless he was a member of the 
church ; but in Connecticut, all orderly persons, possess* 
ing a freehold to a certain amount, could have this priv- 
ilege. 

This Charter was suspended in 1686. Sir Edmund 
Andross, called the ^ Tyrant of New England^^^ endeav- 
ored to take it away, but it was secreted in a large hol- 
low oak, still standing in Hartford, known by the name 
of •* Charter Oak.** While the other colonies were suf- 
fering under the domination of BoyeU Choemors^ Connec- 
ticut remained a free and independent community, being . 
ever govemecT by rulers of her own choice. 

At the time of the fint settlement of Connecticut, the Colony be- 
came invdved in war with the Pequots ; one of the most terrible 
and warlike tribes in New England. By a most daring attack, led 
on by Capt. MasoUi these Indians were utterly defeated and ruined. 
In the ReTolationary war, Connecticut was one of the foremost ia 
the struggle, and was laTish of her blood and treasure in the cause* 
Fairfield, Norwalk, and New London, were laid in ashes, and 
Hale, Ledyard, Wooeter and others, sacrificed their lives for Amer- 
ican freedom. 

Connecticut, by her Charter limits, extended fix>m Narraganset 
river on the east, to the South Sea on the west. In 1774, a settle- 
ment at Wyoming in Pennsylvania, was formed into a town called 
Westmoreland, which sent representations to the Assembly of 
Connecticut. After the Revolution, it was decided that Connec- 
ticut must relinquish her claims to any territory lying within the 
limits of Pennsylvania. She however claimed the lands west, 
within the range of her northern and southern boundaries. In 
1786, Connecticut ceded to Congress all her claims to western 
territory, except a Uact UK) miles in length, now in the limits of 
Ohio, still called the Connecticut, or Weatem Reserve. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these lands constitutes the School Fund of 
Connecticut. Though now small in extent and population, is sec-^ 
ond to none of her sister states, in the virtue, genius and enterprise 
of her sons. She has furnished many distinguished men, and some 
of the most powerful states in this Union, are largely indebted tg 
her^ for the elements of their greatness and prosperity. 




NEW TOBK. 



" EKCeldor," " faigber atill " ihf coane Bhall bo. 
The motto on thy sMeld tbretella tby fame ; 

In commerce, wcallb, Bad hesTca bom Liberty, 
" The Elmpire Stats " ihyielf, thou don piodaira. 

Thk flnt Bettlement of New York was made by the 
Dntcli in 1614, on the present aites of the ciliea of New 
York and Alb&ny. New York was then named New 
Amtterdam, and Albany Fort Orange. The Dutch, in 
1629, egtabtiahed a colonial goTernment for this part of 
the country, calling it Ifew Hoherlanda. In 1664, 
Charles 11. granted to his brother, the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II., a patent of a tract of country com- 
priiing the present states of New Yoik and New Jersey. 
The same year it was taken froro the Dutch and named 
" New York." In 1673, the territory was re-taken by 
the Dutch, but soon restored to the English by treaty. 

Duiing the French and Indian and Revolutionary 
wars, the territory of New Yot^ became the theatre of 
many important military trensoctions. In 1690, the 
French and Indians from Canada, in the depth of winter 
burnt Schenectady and massacred the inhabitants. The 
battles of Lake George and Ticonderoga, the c^itula- 
lation of Fort William Henry, the operations at Os. 
11 
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wego, Niagara, and other posts on the frontiers, are no- 
ted events m American history. The celebrated confed- 
eracy of the ^ Six Nations," consisting at first of five, then 
of six Indian tribes, was located within the limits of New 
York.* 

In the Revolutionary period, the Americans were 
forced to abandon the city of New York, which was ta- 
ken possession of by the British troops, in Sept., 17^6, 
and occupied by them till the '* evacuation," Nov. 25th, 
1783, when Gen. Washington marched in with the 
American troops. The battles on Long Island, at White 
Plains, capture of Fort Washington, treason of Arnold, 
storming of Stony Point, and the surrender of Burgoyne, 
all within the limits of the State, are prominent events 
in the Revolution. 

The first constitution of state government was adopt- 
ed in 1777, the second in 1822, the present one in 1846. 
New York was the seat of the Federal Government du- 
ring the first year of its existence. During the last war 
with Great Britain, her territory again Wcame the the- 
atre of important military operations. She has pursued 
a wise policy in sustaining objects of public utility, and 
now ranks as the ^ Empire State" being the first in 
wealth, resouices, commerce and population. 

* The Iroquois, or the confederated tribe called the •Five Na- 
tions, were in possession of most of the territory within the limits 
of New York, at the time of its first settlement by the Dutch. The 
confederacy consisted originally of five nations, the Mohawka, (the 
leading tribe,) the Oneidat, the Onondagas, the CayugoM, and the 
Seneeag. Jn 1712, they were joined by the Tuscaroras, a tribe 
driven by the Carolinians from the ^ntiers of Virginia. After 
this, the confederacy of the Iroquois was called the " Six Ng" 
tiona" At the time of the first European settlements, they were 
estimated in number, from twenty to twenty-five thousand. At 
the time of the Revolutionary war, all these tribes, with the elKep- 
tion of the Oneidas, took up the hatchet against the J^mer^UB, 
Their principal leader was Col. Joseph Brandt, a chief of the Mo- 
hawk tribe, who was educated under the care of Dr. Wheelock, 
first President of Dartmouth College. He held a conunission un- 
der the British government, and died in Canada in 1^7. 




NEW JERSEY. 



Thine an the battle-fields for Freedom won ; 

Thine i» the *Dil that patriot Mood hath lUtmed ; 
Tlu Storm of War (hut swept o'er thee haa gone. 

And left thy noble aana the victor? gaiaed. 

It is believed titai the firat settiement in the limits of 
New Jersey, was commenced <it Bergen, about the jear 
1638, by a number of Danes, or Norwegians, who ac- 
companied the Dutch colonista who came over to New 
Netherlands. In 1623, the Dutch West India Company 
dispatched CapL Mey, with a company of settlers, to the 
Delaware. Mey entered Delaware Bay, and gave his 
name to ita northern cape, [Cape May,] and built a forti- 
fication a few mileB below Camden, calling It Fort 
Ntutau. In 1637, a colony of Swedes purchased lands 
on both sides of the Delaware, and began settlements. 
The first Engluk settlement in New Jersey, appears to 
have been made at Salem, in 1841, by persona from 
New Haven, Conn. 

In 1664, the Buke of York made « grant of New- 
Jersey to Lord BeHdey and Sir George Carteret. It 
was granted to these proprietors for ten shillings, and an 
anmut rent of " one pepper com," to " be paid on the 
day of the natirity of St. John the Baptist, if legally 
demanded." These tfvo proprietors formed a coustitu- 



tion, gave liberty of conscience, and appointed Carteret 
Govemor. It is said that the territory was named New 
Jersey in compliment to Carteret, who defended the 
Island oi Jersey against the Long Parliament during the 
civil wars. 

The Pn>Ti]ice was diyided into two parts, Eaat and West Jer- 
sey. In 1677, Lord Berkley, who owned West Jensj, becoming 
dissatisfied, sold his right or interest to John Fenwick aod Edward 
Byllings, of the Society of Friends, or Quakers. Many persons 
of this religious faith emigrated to this part of New Jersey soon 
afterwards. In 1703, the proprietors surrendered their right of 
government to the Engli^ Crown, and Queen Anne established a 
loyal government, which eontinued till the Revolution. 

New Jersey was the seat of war during the bloody struggle be- 
tween Great Britain and the Colonies. Some of the most impor- 
tant battles were fought within her limits. Her proportionate 
losses in men and property, was greater than any of her sister 
States, and her sufferings in the cause of American fiwedom entitle 
her to the gratitude of her sister States. 

New Jersey was originally settled by the l,enni Lenape, or- 
LeUiware Indians, as 5iey are usually called. In 1832, a grant 
of $2000 was obtained from the Legislature of New Jersey, by 
B. S. Calvin, an aged Indian representing the Delaware tribe, for 
some claims they had against the State. Their claim was nobly 
advocated by Mr. Soathard, and at the close of his speech he re- 
marked : " That it was a proud &ct in the history of New Jersey, 
that every foot of her soil had been obtained fix>m the Indians by 
fair and voluntary purchase ; a fact that no other State in the 
Union can boast of." The sum that Calvin received was not 
large, but it was all he asked for, and considering the nature of 
the claim, it most be regarded as. an act of beneficence as much 
as of justice. The councils of Barclay and of Fenn, (the fiwmer 
a Governor, and the latter a proprietor of the colony,) seemed to 
have influenced their successors, and it is with feelings of honest 
pride that a Jerseyman may advert to the fiict, that the soil of his 
State is unstained by a battle with the Indians, and that every 
acre has been fairly purchased. 




PENNSYLVANIA. 



Laod of immorul P«nii, of Lovt and Ptaei, 
Amid tb]' UBtsr Statu thy fame is bri(;hl. 

And acUl with eoming centnriee, sbnll increasa, 
While firm uid true Ihf BODd mainlain Ihc Right. 

Thb Dutch appear to have been the first who endeav. 
ored to eiplore, and colonize the country, Ij'ing on both 
flideg of Delaware Bay atid River. In 1631, the Swedes 
laid out the present town of Newcastle on the Delaware, 
and at the same time, it is believed they constructed a 
number of small forts, or bh)ck houses, within the present 
limits of Pennsjlvania. One of the forts was on Ten. 
cum Island, in Delaware river. This they called New 
Gotlembwg, and Printz, the Sweediah governor, had a 
plantation on the island. 

In 1655, Gov. Stuyvesant, the Dutch Goremor at 
New Amsterdam, [New Yorii,] sent a force of 700 men 
against the Swedes on the Delaware, who, being uapre. 
pared for resistance, surrendered. The English con- 
quest was in 1664, 

In 1681, King Charles II. granted Pennsylvania to 
William Penn, in consideration of services rendered the 
crown by Admiral Penn, his fother. The name com- 
pounded of Perm, and sylva, a grove of wood, was given 
by the king, and signifies litetallT Penn's Woods, 
11* 
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In 1662, William Penn, with his colony of Friends or 
Quakers, landed on the shores of the Delaware, purchased 
the land of the natives, and laid the fi)undation of Phila- 
delphia, his capital. The colony was governed by depu- 
ties, appointed by the Proprietors, till the commencement 
of the Revolutionary war. * Penn died in 1718, leaving 
his interests in Pennsylvania, as an inheritance to his 
children. Their claim jvas eventually purchased by the 
Commonwealth, for £130,000 sterling. 

In 1767, Mason's and Dixon's line was drawn to mark 
the boundary between this state and Maryland ; and in 
1784, the north-western portion of this State, not being 
included in the former purchase, was bought of the Indi- 
ans. The first constitution was adopted in 1776, the 
second bi 1790, and the present one in 1838. 

During the Revolutionary war, Philadelphia was the 
seat of the General Government, and it continued here 
till it was removed to Washington, in 1800. The old 
State House in which Congress sat when Independence 
was declared, is still remaining. The wiginal bill, cast 
many years befi)re the Revolution, still hangs in the. 
town, Imving a remarkable inscription, ^^ Proclaim liberty 
throu^unj^ihe land, to aU the inhabitants thereof. ^^ Lev. 
XXV, 10. After the battle of Brandywine, Sept 11th, 
1777, the British took possession of Philadelphia, which 
they retained till the following June. In July, 1778, the 
setdements of Wyoming, were visited by a band of tories, 
and Indians. A large portion of the men in the settle- 
ments were killed in battle ; othera massacred ; the settlements were 
laid waste, and the women and children fled through the wilder- 
ness for safety. In 1794, occurred the ** Whiaketf Insurrection,'* 
This took place in the four western counties of Pennsylvania, 
on account of duties laid by Congress on spirits distilled in the 
United States, and upon Stills. This law bore hard upon ^the 
western counties, as whiskey at that period was almost their only 
article of export. An armed body of insurgents having committed 
some outrages, President Washington ordered Gov. Lee, of Mary- 
land, with a body oi 1500 men, to the scene of disturbances. On 
the approach of this force, the insurgents laid down their arms, and 
promised obedience to the laws. 




DELAWARE. 

SmalleH in number of ths old thirteen. 

Tbj Boul 1b iKrge Tor truth and freedom hmtA : 
The Swedes and Fin* firat sought th; vslliei green, 

Thf aouihem rape, Foinl Foiadiw they named. 

Dblawabb is the smallest in populatioti, and, except 
Rhode Island, the least in extent of any State in the Un> 
ion. It was first settled by a company of Swedes and 
Pins, under the patronage of King GiutavuB Adolphua. 
Thia company came over in 1027, and landing at Cape 
Henlopen, were ao much charmed with ita appearance, 
that they named it Paradue Pomt. It was however at 
terwards called Cape Henlopen, from a Dutch navigator 
of that name. The Swedes purchased lands on both 
sides of the Delaware from the Indians. They called 
(he country JVew Sueden, and the river New Swedeland 
Stream. They seated themselves at the mouth of Chris- 
tian Creek, near Wilmington. The name of Delaware 
was derived from Sir Th<Hnas West, Lord DeUaeare, Gov. 
emor of Vii^inia, who died on his voyage near the mouth 
of the bay. 

The Swedes being molested by the Dutch, built forts 
at Christiana, Chester and Tinicum. This latter place, 
now in the limits of Pennsylvania, was their seat of gov. 
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emmeiit, and their GoTemer Prints, erected a strong fert 
of hemlock logs, and a splendid mansion lor himself called 
*" Prints HalL'' In 1651, the Dutch built a fort at New- 
Castle. Prints considering this to be within the Swe* 
dish territories, protested against it, and Risingh his suc- 
cessor, took the fort by stratagem, when enjojing the 
Dutch hospitality. 

Stuyresant, the Dutch Governor of New York, in 1664, 
■ailed to the Delaware, reduced all the Swedish settle- 
ments, and all the inhabitants who would not take the 
oath of allegiance to Holland, were sent to Europe. The 
wife of Pappegoia and daughter of Gov. Prints, who, not- 
withstanding all the advantages of living in her fiither's 
mansion, was so poor from the want of laborers, that the 
Dutch government granted her a small aid, which was 
for some time an ox and some hogs both latted, and grain 
fer bread yearly. 

After the conquest of the Dutch by the English, Wil- 
Ham Penn, in 1682, purchased of the Duke of York, the 
town of New Castle, and twelte miles around it ; and by 
another purchased the land from New Castle to Cape 
Henlopen. These tracts, which constitute the present 
State of Delaware, were called the ^ Territories," and 
were for twenty years, governed as a part of Pennsylva- 
nia. Its first constitution was adopted in 1776, its pres- 
ent one in 1831. In the Revolutionaiy war, the Dela- 
ware Regiment was considered the most efficient in the 
.^ Continental army. 
3f 




MARTLAND. 

Justice, with Bcalea and rviori, is type of thee. 
And firm for Freedom mayBl thou ever auiid ; 

Thy fouodec, Baltihdu, senl o'er the eei, 
And freedom kindly gave in MaryUnd. 

In 1633, George Calvert, & diatinguiahed Catholic, 
(usually called Lori Baltimore,) applied to Charles I. for 
B lerrito^ for the purpose of estaUiahing a colony. He 
was of Flemish descent, but bom in England, and was 
created Baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, in 1625. Be- 
fore the grant had passed the royal seal, he died, and the 
territory was granted to Cecil Calvert, his oldest son, 
about two months aftewards. The country was named 
Maryland, in honor of Henrietta Shtria, the queen con* 
sort of Chariea I. 

In 1634, Iieonard Calvert, firat Goremor of Maryland, 
and brother of Cecil, the proprietor, with about 300 
Catholic emigranta, airived at Point Comfort in Virginia. 
He then proceeded up Cheaapeake Bay, entered the Po< 
lomac, which he sailed up twelve leagues, and came to 
an anchor under an island, which he named St. Cle. 
ment's. Here he flred his cannon, erected a cross, and 
tocdc possession " in the name of the Saviw of the world, 
uid the King of England." 
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Having peaceably purchased the land of the Indians, 
Gov. Calvert located himself at St Mary's. By grant 
ing free toleration, and giving equal protection to all re- 
ligious denominations, Maryland became a prosperous 
colony, and an asylum for those who were persecuted for 
religious opinions in the other colonies. 

Tlie first assembly was composed of the freemen in 
the colony. In 1689, there was a change— the Bouse 
of Assembly was made up of representatives chosen by 
the people. In 1650, there was another change, by 
which Uie Legislature was divided into two houses---the 
proprietors choosing one body, the people the other. 
During the civil wars in England, the name of papist 
became so obnoxious, that die Parliament assumed the 
government of the province, and appointed a new Gov* 
emor. 

Many changes took place in the government till the Reyolntion- 
ary war, when the authority fell into the hands of the people. In 
1776, they adopted the Constitution, which has been frequently 
amended. During the Revolutionary struggle, Maryland bore her 
full share of the suflferings, dangers, and priyations of the contest. 

In the second war wiSi Great Britain, after the enemy had made 
a successful attempt against Washington, they were emboldened 
to undertake an expedition against Baltimore. On the 13th of 
Sept., 1814, Gen. Rosi, with 6000 men, landed at North Point, 
about fourteen miles from the city. #lie militia were called into 
the field ; the aged ind the rich Tolontarily entered the ranks ; and 
Gen. Striker, with 3000 men, was ordered to retard the advance of 
the enemy. The advanced parties met about eight miles from the 
city. In the skirmish which ensued. Gen. Ross was killed. The 
enemy, howeVer, continued to advance, ^nd the Americans fell 
back to their entrenchment, about two mUes from the city. After 
the enemy had landed at North Point, the British fleet sailed up 
the Petapsco, and bombarded Fort McHenry and Fort Covington. 
These were bravely defended, the fleet was repulsed, and the com- 
mander of the troops finding the naval force couldiTender no as- 
sistance, retreated to North Point, and re-embarked his forces. 
The loss of the Americans, in killed and wounded, amounted to 
one hundred and sixty-three, among whom were some of the most 
respectable citizens of Baltim^. 




VIRGINIA. 

" Mother of Stales and Staleimen," Mill thf Gun*, 
Rich with the glowinc hJMor; of the p>H, 

Shall find Imid ihj couDuyB lists a name, 
And roniid thjr Mnu a &delc» halo eaM. 

VtsaiiriA i« diatinguwiied u the lai^st, and the ear- 
. liflBt settled of the original thirteen States. It was named 
Virginia, hj Sir Walter Raleigh, in hooor of Elizabeth, 
the virgin Queen of England. It is often called the 
" Old Doinmion." This name appears to have been giv- 
en for her toyalljr to Charles II., during the civil wars ia 
England. Vheaapedke, the name of the bay fonAing the 
eastern boundaij, is an Indian word, signifying " Mother 
of Wtdert." 

The " London Company," having received a grant of 
Virginia, fitted out three ships with one hundred and five 
men, to begin a settlement. They landed at Jamestown, 
Hay I3th, 1607, and began the first permanent English 
Bettkmeni in North America. Among these adventu- 
rers, were but four carpenters, and twelne laborers, to 
Jifiy four gentlemen. The colonists suSered much for 
want of provisions, »nd in four months from the time of 
their landing, filiy of the company had perished. By the 
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exeitioiu and addresB of Cap! John Smitli, they weie 
probably saTed from dealnictioii* 

In 1608, CapL Newport brought over 120 persons to 
join the colony, with supplies d provisions. In 1609, 
fire hundred men, women, and children were sent over, 
w^o finding the colony so much reduced by sickness and 
want, they resolved to abandon the country, and actually 
sailed for Kngland. But the next day, meetbig Lord Del- 
aware, with fresh siq>plie8,.they4ill returned and prose- 
cuted the planting of the country. 

In 1619, the first legislative body in this country met 
at Jamestown. As many had become dissatisfied, and 
C(»itemplated returning to England, the London Oflin- 
pany, in 1620, sent over more than ninety young women, 
to be disposed of as wives to the young planters. At 
first, the jMrice was 100 lbs. of tobacco each, but the de- 
mand was so great, that it was increased to 160 lbs. 
In 1620, a Dutch ship from the coast of Guinea, entered 
James River, and sold twenty slaves to the colonists, be« 
ing the first introduced into the country.* 

m 1G24, King James diawlyed the London conspany, aaBomed 
the government, and appointed a Grovernor. For a long period, 
Virginia experienced much trouble and difficulties with their yari- 
008 goremon. The State adopted its firet Constitution in 1776, 
and its present one in 1830. Virginia is distinguished for being the 
birth-place of many illustrious men, and was one of the leading 
States that distinguished themselTes in the Revolutionary war. 
In 1781, the surrender of Lord Comwallis, at Torktown, in this 
State, decided the Revolutionary contest. While the name of 
WASHiMGTOir appears on the page of American history, Virginia 
will be honored and revered among her sister States. 

* Virginia, having an extensive territory and many slaves, has 
ever been sensitive in regard to this class of her population. About 
the year 1800, a well organized insurrection of slaves in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Richmond, was mercifully prevented by the timely 
discovery of a young slave, and the andden rise in the river render- 
ing it impassible. In 1831, Nat Turner, a fiinatical slave in South- 
ampton county, moved, as he said, by certain appearances in the 
sun, in August, collected a body of 6[0 or 70 slaves, and commenced 
the work of indiscriminate massacre. Fifty-five men, women and 
children, were murdered before the Insurrection could be suppressed. 




NORTH CAROLINA. 

Tbe old " Nortli Buie," for Frsedoin'i boljr laws, 

Fn Liberty tkj nobl« miat decUrad ; 
Firat to defend thy Comntry'g huored MM*, 

Tbe gloriooB boon of Ind«pciideace ihtred. 

IiT 1630, ChtirleB I. granted to Sir Robert Heath, a 
territoiT south of Virginia, extending from the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the South Sea, by the name of Carolina. 
Between 1640 and 1650, pereont aufferin|[ frotn religious 
persecution in Virginia, fled beyond her limita, and with- 
out license from anr aource, occupied that portion of 
Nortb Carolina, naru of Albemarle Sound. Their num- 
ber annuallj augmented, and were enabled by the fertil- 
i^ of the soil, with little labor, to live in abundance. 
" They acknowledged no superior on earth, and obeyed 
no laws, btit those of God and nature." 

As Sir Robert Heath had nM complied with the con- 
ditions of his patent, the kmg, in 1633, granted the same 
territory to Lord Clarendon and seven others, and gave 
them the powers of government. To encourage emigra- 
tion, religious liberty yne granted. At the request of 
Uie proprietors, a constitution of government was pre- 
pared by the celebrated John Locke. This instrument 
provided that the Govemor or PaJatme, should hold his 
13 
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office during life, and that the office should be heredilary. 
It also provided, that a hereditary nobility should be cre- 
ated, to be calle<l land-graves and caziques, and that, 
once in two years, representatives should be chosen by 
the free-holders. All these, with the proprietors or their 
deputies, were to meet in one assembly, which was to be 
called the Parliament, and over which the Palatine was 
to preside. This Constitution caused great disorder in 
the colony, and it was abolished in 1693. In 1729, the 
Crown purchased from the proprietors, the Carolinas, 
for £17,500 steriing, and established two separate Gov- 
emments, called NoHh and South Carolina. 

In 1707, a Company of French Protestants, arrived and seated 
themselves on the river Trent. In 1710, they were joined by a 
large nwnber of Palatinea, who fled from Germany on account of 
religious persecution. In 1712, the Tuscarora, and other Indians, 
formed a plot to murder all these settlers. In one night, twelve 
hundred of these savages, in separate parties, broke in upon their 
settlements, and murdered men, women, and children. Gov. Cra- 
ven, of South Carolina, dispatched nearly a thousand men, under 
Col. Barnwell, who followed the savages into a hideous wilderness, 
defeated them, and compelled them to sue for p^ce. The Tusca- 
roras soon after went to the north, and joined the Five nations ; 
this making the sixth tribe of that confederacy. 

About the year 1730, the soil in the interior of* North Carolina, 
was found to be more fertile than that on the coast, Many emi- 
grants from the northern colonies, particularly from Pennsylvania, 
now settled in -this section. In May, 1775, the " Committee of 
Safety " met in Mecklenburg County, and by a series of resolutions, 
declared themselves "free and independent^ of the British Crown. 
In 1796, the State adopted its Constitution, which with some mod- 
ifications eontinoes to the present time. 




SOUTH CAROUNA. 

Palmett tikr, ahs lowers above ihs reel, 

Wbile with her suKer Sotn the Ukei her sUnd ; 

With chivalry in^iired, with fearlew breasl. 
Firm in their rigfati, her ions together aluid. 

Tbb first settlemeat xtf this State wai nude by Got. - 
Sayle, &t Port Royal, in 1670. The next year he found- 
ed old CharleHton, on the banks of the Ashley river. la 
1684, all the freemen meeting at this place elected rep- 
resentatiTeB to ait in Colonial Parliament, according to 
the Conatitiition prepared by Mr. Locke. The lituation 
of Charleston being found inconvenient, the inhabitanta, 
in 1680, removed to the site of the present city of 
Charleston, The first Constitution of State government 
was formed in 1775 ; the present one in 1790. 

Several circiunstances, at this period, tended to pro- 
mote the growth of the colony. The Puritans, from 
England, came over, to avoid the licentiousness which 
disgraced the Court of Charles II. ; the CavaKers also 
came to restore their fortunes, exhausted by tbe civil 
wars. The conquest of New Toik induced many of 
the Dutch to resort to it. The arbitrary measures of the 
French King drove many of his Protestant subjects into 
exile, some of whom came to Carolina. Many of these 
exiles were rich, industriotis, and nT exemplary lives. 
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Many of the prominent settlers being Episcopalians, 
they procured the passage of a law establishing 'flie 
Episcopal religion, and excluded dissenters from the 
Assembly. This illiberal proceeding made much trou- 
ble in the colony, till it was made void by Queen Anne. 
In 1702, Gov. Moore, of Carolina, made an unsuccess- 
ful expedition against St. Augustine, then a Spanish 
settlement. In 1706, the Spaniards from Florida, inva- 
ded Carolina ; bat Gov. Johnson was so well prepared 
for them at Charleston, that they retired without doing 
much injury. 

In 1715, a distressing Indian war broke out AU the 
tribes from Florida to Cape Fear, engaged in a conspir- 
acy to extirpate the whites. Having massacred many of 
the inhabitants. Gov. Craven, at the head of 1200 men, 
marched against the savages, and defeated them at their 
camp at SaUcatchers. In 1738, occurred an alarming 
insurrection among the blacks, but it was speedily put 
down. 

In 1780, the British troops took poaseoion of Charlestoa. 
South Carolina was the theatre of some of the fiercest struggles of 
the Revolution, at tha Cowpent^ Kint^§ Mountain, and Euiaw 
l^ringt. Gen. Francis Marion, one of the ablest and one of the 
most sQcoessful partizan officers in the Revolution, was born near 
Charleston. At the commencem^it of the conflict, he was a 
eaptain in Col. Moultrie's regiment. He was entrusted with a 
small force employed in harassing the British and Tories, and 
gained a number of important advantages, which procured him, in 
1780, the commission oif a brigadier general. He continually sur- 
prised and captured parties of the British, and their friends, by the 
secrecy and rapidity of his movements. In 1781) he captured a 
number of forts, and forced the Briitsh to retire to Charieston. 
He received the thanks of Congress for his intrepid conduct at the 
battle of Eutaw Springs. " He seldom failed of capturing his 
enemy, and almost alwajrs did it by surprise. His courage was 
the boldest, his movements the most rapid, his discipline severe, 
and his humanity most exemplary." 




GEORGIA. 

Form George, the Sovereign, was deriTed thy aune: 
la the f&r South ihf nmny bowen of gttett : 

A refuge for God's poor, of old, lbs bme; 
VouDgen than ut, of kU the old thitteen. 

GioBsiA WHS the last settled of the thirteen original 
States. Its territory waa included within the limits of 
the Carolina charter, but no settlement was made till 
after that charter was forfeited. In the reign of George 
II., several benevolent persons in England, formed a plan 
of planting a colony in this region- Their principal ob- 

£■ ict was to seek a place for the poor people of Great 
ritain and Ireland ; also a place of reiiige for the per- 
secuted Protestants of all nations. 

In 1732, a patent was obtained, conveying to twenty, 
one trustees, the territory now constituting the State of 
Georgia. These trustees having first set an example 
themselves, by largely contributing to the scheme, under- 
took also to solicit benefactions from others, and to apply 
the money towards clothing, arming, purchasing utensils 
fur cultivation, and transporting such poor people as 
would consent to go over and begin a settlement The 
Trustees managed the concerns of the colony. One of 
la* 
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their regulations were, that the lands should not be sold 
bj the owners, but should descend to their male children 
onlj. They also forbade the use of rum in the colony, 
and strictly prohibited the importation of slares. But 
none of these regulations remained long in force. 

In Feb., 1733, James Oglethorpe, with 116 emigrants 
commenced a settlement at Savannah. Many persons 
afterwards arrived, and to each a portion of the wil- 
derness was assigned. But it was soon found, that 
these emigrants, who were the refuse of cities, bad 
been rendered poor by idleness, and irresolute by pov. 
erty, were not fitted to fell the forests of Georgia. The 
trustees therefore made liberal ofifers to all who would 
come over and settle in the colony. In consequence of 
this, more than 400 persons from Germany, Scotland, 
and Switzerland, arrived in the year 1736. The Ger- 
mans settled at Ebenezer, and the Scotch at New Inver- 
ness, now Darien. 

In 1736, the celebrated John Wesley, made a missionary visit to 
Georgia, and two years after, George Whitfield, another celebrated 
Methodist preacher, arrived in the colony for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an Orphan House, where poor children.might be fed, clothed, 
and educated in the knowledge of Christianity. War having been 
declared against Spain, Oen. Oglethorpe, at the head of about 2000 
men, partly from Virginia and Carolinas, undertook an expedition 
against Florida. He took two Spanish forts, besieged St. Augus- 
tine, but was obliged to abandon the siege and return. Two years 
afterwards, in 17&, the Spaniards invaded Georgia, and the colony 
was in imminent danger. By an artful stratagem of Gen. Ogle- 
thorpe, in which he made the Spaniards believe a large force was 
coming to his assistance, they fled with such precipitation, that they 
left several cannon,' and a quantity of provisions behind them. 

During the Revolutionary war, Georgia was overrun by the 
Britiish troops, and many of the inhabitants were obliged to flee 
into the neigh^boring States forsafety. The sufl*erings and losses of 
her citizens, was as great in proportion to her numbers and wealth, 
as in her sister States. In Dec, 1778, Savannah was taken by the 
British, and in October following, Count Pulaski, a Polish oflicer 
in the American service, was killed in an unsuccessful assault on 
this place. The first State Constitution was formed in 1777, the 
aecond ia 1785, and the present in 1798, and amended in 1839. 




FLORID A. 

Far to ihe niDDy Bouih. ewcel Isod of flawen. 

Dt Sola trod thjr sharci in olden time ; 
The Cnili kud simwla have roKmod thy bgwen. 

Who DOW hire vanlahed from thy many clime. 

Flobida WB8 discovered by Sebutian Cabot, sailing 
under the flag and patronage of England, in 1497. to 
1512 and 1016, Ponce de Leon, one of the componiona 
of ColumbuB on his lecond voyage, explored thia part of 
the country. It was called Florida, from the circum- 
stance of its being discovered on Palm Sunday ; or, as 
some say, from the numerous fioaermg shrubs which 
every where gave the country a beautiful aspect. 

In 1589, Ferdinand de Soto, who had been anofScer 
under Pizarro, sailed from the island of Cuba, of which 
be was GoTernor, with about 1000 men, and landed on 
the western shore of Florida. From the Gulf of Mexico, 
he penetrated into the country northward and westward, 
in search of gold. The Spaniards wandered about in 
the wilderness for four years ; De Soto and about half 
his men perished before (hey got back to the Spanish 
settlements. In 1553, the French attempted to estab- 
lish a colony, which occasioned a contest between them 
and the Spaniards, in which the latter wele finally victo- 
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nous. In 1763, Florida was ceded to Great Britain by 
Spain, in exchange for Havana. The Spaniards recon- 
quered it in 1781. In 1819, the Spaniards ceded it to the 
United States as a compensation for their spoliations on 
the commerce of the United States. In 1822, East and 
West Florida were formed into one territoiy. In 1845, 
Florida was admitted into the Union as a State. Its 
Constitution was adopted in 1838. 

The Seminole Indians occupied, until lately, the Ever^ 
gladesy a flat, marshy district, in the central and southern 
paxt of Florida. As early as 1821, the National Gov- 
emment were urged to remove the Creeks, who had fled 
into this territory, and incorporated themselves with the 
Seminoles. Difficulties continuing with the Indians, a 
Treaty was mado in 1832, at Payne's Landing, in which 
they agreed to remove west of the Mississippi. This 
treaty being considered by many of the Seminoles as 
un&ir, they refused to remove. In 1835, Gen. Thomp- 
son having a dispute with Osceola^ a favorite chief of 
the Indians, caused him to be arrested, and put him into 
irons for a day. Osceola was exasperated, and deter- 
mined upon revenge. 

On Dec. 28th, 1835, Major Dade, with 117 men, fell into an 
amboscade of the Indians, and were all killed but three men, one 
or two of whom afterwards died of their wounds. Gen. Thomp- 
son and some of his companions were waylaid the same day, and 
killed, in sight of Fort King, by a party of Indians headed by 
Osceola. After a variety of conflicts, Osceola, in Oct. 1837, with 
about 70 warriors, under the protection of a flag, came into the 
camp of Gen. Jessup, who caused him to be forcibly detained. 
He was taken to St. Augustine, thence to Fort Moultrie, at 
Charleston, where he died, Jan. 1838. This harassing warfare 
was brought to a close by Col. Worth, in 1842, after millions of 
money had been expended, and hundreds of valuable lives sacri- 
ficed. Great numbers of soldiers perished by disease contracted 
by traversing through swamps, morasses, and waters of stagnant 
lakes, in pursuing the Indians from place to place. 




ALABAMA. 

Thr oiowj volih o'tr all thf Gddi ia qtread. 
Makes vinge for oommeice, on the occaa wide : 

On Bhivering warn, its fleecr gifti are abed, 
That Inight the barka, which o'er ih; tiret* glide. 

Most oftbe territoiy of Alftbama, wu included in the 
original patent of Georgia. lo 1802, Georgia ceded all 
her teiritoty west of Chattahoochee iiTer, to the Uaitod 
Slates ; and extending to the MisaisBippi river, it was 
erected into the Miagiasippi Territory in 1817. It con. 
tinucd a part of the Miegiasippi Terriloiy until 1819, 
when a State constitution waa formed, and in 1820, it 
was admitted into the Union, as an ind^ndent State. 
Since the termination of the Creek war in 1814, Ala. 
bama has grown rapidly in population and wealth, bj 
her agricultuial productions, o( which cotton is the prin- 
cipal. 

De Soto, k Spanish officer, appears to have been the 
first European who traversed the soil of Alabama. This 
was in 1540. In 1701, D'Iberville, a distinguished 
French naval officer, erected a fort at Mobile, which, for 
a number of years, appears to have been the principal 
seat of the French power in its southern settlements. la 
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1704, Louis XIV., the French king, sent over twenty 
viituous young women, in order, as he stated, 'Uo be 
married to the Canadians, and to the other inhabitants 
of Mobile, in order to consolidate the colony." They 
proved to be an important and valuable addition to the 
colony, though it appears that a kind of insurrection took 
place, in which they threatened to leave the country the 
first opportunity, for being enticed from home, (most of 
them being from Paris,) to live on com, when they were 
promised ^the milk and honey of a land of promife." 

At the period of the second war with Great Britain, Alabama 
was a theatre of Indian warfiire, as a great part of the State at that 
time was inhabited by a number of tribes of Indians, of whom the 
Oreekt were the principal. These Indians received their name, 
from the fact of the country which they inhabited, having numerous 
creekt or streams of water. In 1812, the Creeks having been 
stirred up to war by Tecnmseh, the celebrated Shawnee warrior* 
commenced ^oetile operatrons. In Aug., they fell on Fort Mimms : 
the garrison i&ade a desperate resistance, but out of three hundred 
men, women, and children, only seventeen sunrived the massacre. 
The adjoining States were now roused to action. In Nov., Gen. 
Jackson, assisted by Generals Coffee, Floyd, and Claiborne, en- 
tered the Indian country. Gen. Jackson defeated the Indians at 
Talladega, where two hundred and ninety of their warriors were 
Ith dead upon the field. On Nov. 29, Gen. Floyd attacked the 
Creeks on their sacred ground at Autossee. The Indians fought 
bravely jn its defense, but were overcome. Four hundred of their 
houses were burned, and 200 of their bravest warriors killed, among 
whom were die kings of Autossee and Tallahassee. 

The last stand of the Creeks was at Tohopeka, a fortified place 
at the bend of the Tallapoosa, called by the wMtes the ** Hone-shoe'- 
bend," The Indians had erected a breast-work, from five to eight 
feet high across the peninsula, where a thousand of their warriors 
had collected. These fought desperately, but were entirely de- 
feated. Five hundred aad fifty of their number were kill(Mi on the 
peninsula, and many were drowned or shot in attempting to cross 
the river. The victory ended in the submission of the remaining 
warriors, and in 1814, a treaty of peace was concluded, and the 
Creeks now have removed westward of the Mississippi. 




MISSISSIPPI. 

Father ef Water* .' like a imiliDg diild, 
Thy nnmcBake State upon th; bortkr lies ; 

Where roatned ihe CAUtaiaiB uid Chactau wild. 
Amid thy woodi, now Kniling Geld* ariae^ 

Ik 1716, Bienville, one of theGovernonof Louinanm, 
Bailed up the MisBiaaippi as &r as Natchez, erected and 
^rrisoned a Cbitification which he called " Fort Rosalie." 
This epot had been marked down hy Iberville, in 1700, 
aa an eligible spot for a town, of which he drew a plan, 
and which he called Botalie, the maiden name of tha 
QountesB Ponlchartrain, of Fiance. 

In 1729, the Natchez nation of Indians, feeling them- 
s^ea aggrieved by the French, laid a plot for £eir de- 
smiction. On the 2Sth of Nov., they appeared in great 
numbers about the French houeea, telling the inhabitants 
they were going a hunting. They sang after the calumet, 
in honor of the French commander, and his company. 
Each having returned to his post, a signal was given, 
and instantly the massacre began. Two hundred French- 
men were killed. " Of all the people at Natchez, not 
more than twenty French, and five or sU negroes es- 
caped. One hundred and fiAy children, and eighty wo- 
men, with nearly as many negroes, were made prisoners. 
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JiiTTi>sTH^ m \*iTT of i^ ur l-&k*> wmansL lo assisi die 
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XTtJefc. Tiify ^ert tbkfa le Nftr Orirf, vb«« the j 
v^!K cmmnfu: ia ti !■ iii' nisflBs z aafl B:&?rvajds were 
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aDldit at advanced 
and middle 



«£ ii W be bant, viifaont refondittg the 
flBf&Maf ibe Slate was witfain tbe fimita 
of Fkxida, and vaa parcbbsed of S^paia in 1821. la 1796, ibis 
Sttte, to4»c«ber wiib AJahama, were ooBsmaled Miasiaaiyi Teiri- 
tatj. 1m 1617, iCsBSBippi, baTiuf fanned a ft o nrtitm ion of State 

admittrd iato tbe Umoa. 




LOUISIANA. 

Loms of annn]' France, beslowed ihy nainr. 

The gay ind generous FranchniBD idhidh beneath thy akiei. 
And riTBllJDg old Orleans, in wealib and fame, 

Ila namesake on tbr soil in beialy lies. 

LoirtBiANA appears to have been first visited hy Ihe 
Spaniards under De Solo, who died at the mouth of Red 
River, in May, 1642, at the age of forty-two. This ceU 
ebrated adventurer, fiodbj; that the hour of death was 
come, appointed a successor, and with his dying breath, 
exhorted hia desponding ibllowers to " union md coi^ 
tkttee," words no«v emblazoned on the Arms of Louis. 
iana. The Spaniards, to conceal the death of their leader 
%pm the Indians, put his body into an oak hollowed out 
for the pui^HMe, and sunk it in the river. De Soto, it is 
said, expended 100,000 ducats jn ibis expedition, like the 
&bled Pelican of old, gave hia own blood for the Dourish- 
ment of his brood of followers. 

In 1682, M. La Salle, a French naval officer, discov. 
ered the three passages by which the Mississippi dis* 
charces its waters into the Gulf. La Salle having pre- 
pared a column with the arms of France affixed, and a 
cross, ascended the rivet to a dry spot above inundation, 
where, having erected die column, he took possession of 
IS 
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the country. *^ In the name ef the Most High, mighty, 
iovincible, and vietoiioitf Prince, Louis the Great, by 
theLgrace of God, King of France and Navarre, fourteenth 
of that name." After the 7^ Deum was chaunted, a 
salute of fire-arms, and cries of vive le Roi, La Salle 

% 5^ said, his Majesty, as eldest son of the Church, would an- 
/'W nex no country to his crown, without making h his chief 
care to establish the Christian religion therein : its sym- 
bol mfist now be planted ; which was accordingly done 
at once, by erecting a cross, before whieh,«ieligious ser- 
vices were performed. The country was nam^ Louis^ 
iana in honor of the French King. 

La SaUe atMmpted a settlement, but it failed. In 1(>99, a more 
saccessful attempt was made by Iberville, who entered the Miasis- 
rippi and founded a colony. His efforts were followed up by Cro- 
cat, a man of we«ldi, who held the exdusiye trade of the country 
for a number of years. About the year 1717, he transferred his in- 
terest t0 a chartered QMBpany, at die head of Which was the cele-, 
brated JoKn Law, whose national bank^and Bifississippi gpeculation. 
involved the ruin of half the French QobiUty. The stock of this 

-f company, at one time, advanced to upwards of two thausand per 

cent., and the notes of the l>ank in circulation, exceeded ttso hun^ 
. dred milliorw of dollan. In 1731, the Company resigned the con- 
cern to the crown, who in 1762, ceded the whole of Louisiana to 
Spain. Id 1800, Spain re-conveyed the province to the French, 
^ of whom it was purchased by the United States in 1803, for fifteen 

millions of dollars. This purchase included the territory west of 
the Missiaaippi. In 1812, the present State of Louisiana formed a 
Constitution and was admitted into the Union. 

On thfi.Sth of January, 1815, a body of aboat 8010 British troops, 
under Gren. Packingham, made an attempt to obtain possession of 
. New Orleans. This place was defended by abont 6000 militia 
«ien under Gen. Jackson. The Americans, behind their breast- 
works of cotton baUa, and other materials which no balls could pen* 
etrate, poured such a fire on the advancing troops of the enemy, 
that whole ranks were literally swept away> Gen. Packenham, 
and Gen. Gibbs, the second in command, were mortally wounded. 
The enemy retreated with the loss of 2600 men, in killed, wound- 
ed, and captured. The American loss amounted to only six killed 
and seven wounded. 




Ohio ! " BMiiKOiia Rivei," oa Ihj shore, • 
Peace, plenty, wilh iheir choiceBl bleaaings reit. 

And doiting wilh her boau ihjr waura o'er. 
There lie» thy eilf fcir, " QaeenV thi Wett." 

Ohio receives iU 'name ftom the river, which fimni 
ha aouthem boundary. The word Ohw, in the Wyandot 
language, sigDifies &ir, or " Beautiful River," which 
was the aame given to it by the French, the first Eunu. 
peans which explored this part ot the country. In Au- 
gust, 1679, La Salle launched upon Lake Erie, the Grif- 
fin, a bark of about 60 tons, with which he proceeded 
through the lakes to the Straits at Mackinaw. In 1750, 
a French post had been fortified at the ntouth of the Wa- 
bash, and a conununication was established through that 
river and the Maumee, with Canada. The Preach, at . 
this period, had a chain of fortificationB back of the Eng- 
lish settlements, and the territan north-neat of Ohio, 
was included within the limits of Louisiana. 

About this time, the Ohio Company was-fbrmed, and 
for the purpose of checking the progress of the French, 
made attempts to establish trading houses among the In- 
dians. The first English settlement in the Ohio valley, 
appears lo have been made on the Gnat Miami, when 
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they erected a trading house in 1749. In 1762, this was 
destroyed by the French, and the traders were carried 
awjy to Canada. The Moravian missionaries, prior to 
the American Revolution, had a number of stations 
within the limits of Ohio. As early as ] 762, the mission- 
aries, Heckewelder, and Post, were on the Muskingum. 
Mary Heckewelder^ the daughter of the Missionary, is 
said to have been the first white child bom in Ohio. 

During the Revolutioiiary war, most of the western iDdians 
were more or less united against tiie Americans, by means of the 
British ioflnence. During 2ie F^n<^ wars, that nation instigated 
the Ihdians to fall on the frontier settlements. In 1782, a party of 
Americans, under Col. Williamsdn, murdered, in cold blood, ninety- 
four ol the defenseless Moravian Indians, on the Muskingum. In 
the same year. Col. Crawford, at the head of about 500 men, was 
defeated oa the Sandusky bj^the Indians ; be was taken prisoner, 
and burnt at the stake with horrible tortures. 

After the Revolution, the Sutes who owned, or had a claim on 
western unappropriated lands, with a single exception, ceded them 
to the United States. T9» State of Connecticut, ceded her clidm 
of soil and jurisdiction, to that part of Ohio, sfiice known as the 
" Wettem Se§erve." The first settlement in this part of the State, 
was made at Conneaut, in 1796, by settlers from Connecticut. 
The first regular, permanent, white settlement within the bounds 
of Ohio, was commenced in the spring of 1788, at Marietta, so 
named in honor of Marie Antomette, Queen of France. At this, 
as well as at other places in this State, are the remains of mounds, 
and other ancient works, evidently erected by a people which once 
inhabited this fertile region, hr more advanced in civilization than 
the present race of Indians. 

The Indians continuing hostile, in 1790 Gen. Harmer was sent 
against them with 1300 men. This expedition proved unsucoess- 
fui. In 1791, Gen. St. Clair, with a force of 3000 men, assemUed 
at Cincinnati, commenced his march i^fainst the Indians on the 
Maumee. He was defeated with the loss of 600 men killed, among 
whom was Gen. Butler. In 1794, another arlny under Gen. 
Wayne, was sent against the Indians. He encountered the ene« ' 
my, and after a short and deadly conflict, they were totally de- 
feated, and soon after vrere compelled to make peace. In 1799, 
Ohio formed a territorial government, and in 1802, formed a State 
constitution, and was admitted into the Union. 




KENTTTCKT. 



The hunter Boont, the hardf pioneer, 

Tbj flowaiy irildi among the firat ei|^recl ', 

And in our ooantry'i li>u, to Ireemai dear, 
Thr gaJlant lODa, thy fuae apread* &r abroad. 

KKitTDCSY \ns originally within the limits of Vir- 
ginia i its first actual explorer, of whom we have any 
very definite knowledge, was Col. James Smith, who 
traveled westward in 1766, from Holslon river, with 
three men and a mulatto slave. They ei[dored the 
country south of Kentuct^, and also Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers down to the Ohio. The beautiful tract 
of country near the Kentucky river, the finest perhaps of 
the Ohio valley, appears to have been reserved by the 
Indians as a htmting ground ; and consequently, none of 
their settlements were found there. 

In 1767, John Finley, and some others, made a trading 
expedition from Nordi Caroliua to this region. Upon 
his return, he commum'cated his discoveries to Daniel 
Boone, and some others, who agreed, in 1769, to under, 
take a joumey to explore it. After a long btiguing 
march, over a mountainous wilderness, they arrived upon 
its borders ; and from an eminence, discovered the lovely 
valley of Kentucky. Here they encamped, and some 
13» 
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• 
went to hunt provisions, which were readlljr procured^ 
there being plenty of gamp, while Col. Boone and Mr. 
Finley, made a tour of the country. But notwithstanding 
this f)romising beginning, the company sooa found noth- 
ing but hardships and adversities. All the companions 
of Boone were killed by the Indians, and himself taken 
prisoner. He soon made his escape. He remained in 
the wilderness for some time, entirely alone. He re- 
turned to his fitmily in North Carolina, after an ab- 
sence of nearly three years. During nearly the whole 
of this time, he never tasted bread, or salt, nor beheld 
the face of a single white man, excepting his brother, 
and his companions who had been killed. 

In 1771, Boone, with his family, started to make a set- 
tlement in Kentucky, in Powers valley. Being joined 
by five more families, and forty men, well armed, they 
proceeded onward with confidence, but when near the 
Cumberland Mountains, they were attacked by a large 
party of Indians, and were obliged to retreat to the set- 
tlements on Clinch river. Here they remained till 1774^ 
In this year, James Harrod built the first cabin in the 
State, Oft the spot where Harrodsburg now stands. In 
1775, Boone erected a fort at Boonsborough, brought his 
family and some others, and established a permanent 
settlement. The first settlers were harrassed by the at- 
tacks of the Indians for a long period, till Gen. Clark 
scoured the wilderness, took their posts, destroyed many 
of their villages, and compelled them to make peace. 

In 1777, Burgesses were chosen to represent the 
county of Kentucky in the Legislature of Virginia. lo. 
1783, Kentucky was formed into a district. In 1785, a 
Convention was formed for the purpose of procuring an 
entire separation from Virginia. This was effected the 
following year. It continued an independent district, till 
June 1st, 1792, when it was received into the Union as 
an independent State. The first constitution was formed 
in 1790, the present one in 1799. 




TENN£SS£E. 

Tbe plough ii on ih; ahield, thy fertile wl). 

Like Eden. *tiealh thy children's cullirating hand, 

Wilh richeet ftuil rewards iheir p«lienl toil, 
And KBtteiB " plcDiy o'er « HBiliiiB hand," 

TKsnBSSBB* waa originally included in the charter of 
North Curolina, given by Charleg II, in 1664 ; but no 
settlement wag made beyond th^ Aileghany Mountains 
till 1757, when a few hardy pioneer* established them- 
selves at Fort Loudon, on Watagua river. The French 
having stirred up the Chemkees to hostilities against the 
English settlements. Col. MontgomMy was sent with a 
force to subdue them. AAer destroying a number of 
their towns, he was attacked by the Indiana and forced 
to retire without effecting his object.. In 1760, the 
ChMokees blockaded Fort Loudon. The garrison, about 
200 in number, having subsisted for some time on horse 
flesh, agreed to capitulate, on condition they should be 
allowed to return to Vii^ia, or Fort Prince George. 
Afler marchmg about fifteen miles fiytm the fort, they 

■This State takes iunsine from its principal river. The Indiaoa 
■re said to have given this name to the river on account of its 
cumotBre, which gave lo (heir imsgiimliuaB the form of ta Indian 
tpotm, which a the meaning of the name. 
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were treacherously fired on bj the savagesy and Jjhoee 
who were not massacred were made prisoners. The 
next year, CoL Grant, with about 2,600 men, marched 
into the Cherokee countiy, gave battle to the ftMiiVngy 
burned their dwellings and laid waste their countiy. 
These measures humbled the savages, and compelled 
them to make peace. 

In 1765, settlements were begun on Holston river, 
and during the Revolutionary war the settlers had fire. 
quent contests with the Indians. In 1782, the LegisJa- 
ture of North Carolina appointed commissioners to ex- 
plore Davidson County, (which at that time was very ex- 
tensive,) and report which part was best for the payment 
of the bounty promised to the officers and soldiers of that 
State during the Revolution. A settlement had been 
made in this part of the State in 1780, under the guid- 
ance and direction of CoL Robertson, at a place they 
named Nashville, in honor of Gen. Nash, who was killed 
at the battle of Germantown, in 1777. The county was 
named Davidson, in honor of Gen. Davidson, who fell 
in opposing Comwallis, in 178 1 . The military warrants 
were made out, many of the officers and soldiers repair- 
ed to this section to secure and settle their lands, and 
many purchBsers fix)m various States of the Union be- 
came settlers. 

In 1785, the inhabitants of the counties of Sulliyan, Washing- 
ton and Green, lying directly west of the Alleghany mountains, 
framed a constitution, elected their ' governor, and erected them- 
selves into an independent State, by the name of the New State of 
Franklin. This premature State was to comprehend " all that 
tract of country which lies between the mountainiB and the Suck 
or JVhirl in the Tennessee river." These proceedings occasioned 
great confusion and warm disputes, which continued until 1788, 
when the thoughts of independency were relinquished, and tran- 
quility was restored. The territory was finally ceded to the 
United States in 1790, and a territorial government was establish- 
ed under the name of the " Territory Southwest of the Ohio River." 
In 1796, Tennessee was admitted into th^ Union as a State. 




MICHIGAN. 

Tbe mixdoniir and the hiiater bold, 

flnt ranged thj foregt deptlu in timM of old : 

Eanh'i mighlieBi Lahea, now bound lb; hnigthened (bora, 
Hk Aim braT« dwU traad ibf field* no mote. 

Tkb Huron tribe of Indians, were the aboriginal tn- 
habitanta of Michigan. They were anciently very nu> 
merotn, brave and poweriul, and their settlements ei- 
tended as far north as Lake Superior. As early as 1634, 
the French Catholic missionaries, founded a mission near 
Lake Huron, and in 1660, a station was established on 
the rocky and pine-clad borders of Lake Superior. In 
1663, the mission at St. Mary's Falls was founded, and 
in 1671, Father Marquette gathered a little flock of In- 
dian ' converts at Point St. Ignatus, on the main land 
north of the island of Mackinaw. The great body of 
the Hurons, were converted by the efibrts of the mission- 
aries, to the profession of Christianity. The Iroquaii, or 
Five Natiotts, made war upon them, and massacred or 
dispersed most of their number. 

In 1667, Louie XIV. sent a party of soldiers to this 
temtoiy, to protect the French fiir-traders. In 1701, a 
French colony lefl Montreal, and began the settlement 
of Detroit, which was a place of resort of the French 
roissionaries, as early as 1620. Having established mil- 
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itary posts at this, and other places, thej soon extended 
their commerce westward of Lake Michigan, to the In- 
dians on the Mississippi. They were steadily opposed 
by the Iroquois, and the settlements being somewhat 
neglected by the French government, they never flour- 
ished as colonies. The war of 1756, dispossessed the 
French of all their northern possessions, and of the rest 
of this territory, which remained in a neglected state in 
the hands of the British tiU the peace of 1783, gave it 
over to the United States, and a governor was appointed 
in 1787, for all the territory N. W. of the Ohio. In 
1796, the fort of Detroit was ceded by the British to the 
Unite4 States, and the peninsula of Michigan proper was 
formed into a county, called the county of Wa3rne. In 
1805, it was formed into ft distinct territorial govern- 
ment, and in 1836 it was admitted into the Union as a 
State. 

In the war of 1813, tho imporUint fortreas of Mackinaw, being 
garrisoned by only 57 men under Lieut. Hanks, was snirendered 
on the 17th of July to a party of 1000 British and Indians. On the 
15th of Angost, Gen. Brock, with a force of 1300 men, of whom 
700 were Indians, summoned Gren. Hull to surrender Detroft, stat- 
ing that he would be unable to control the Indians if any resist- 
ance should be ofiered. Although Hull had a force of 800 men, 
yet he supposed it would be .useless to resist, and, to the astonish- 
ment of aill, he surrendered at discretion, without scarcely any oppo- 
sition. The indignation was great against him, and after he was 
exchanged, he waa tried by a Court martial, sentenced to death, but 
on account of his age and services in the Revolution, the President 
remitted the punishment, but deprived him of all military command. 
On the22d of January, 1813, Gen. Winchester, who was encamped 
at Fr^nchtown on the river Raisin, was surprised by a force of 
British and Indians under Gen. Proctor. After a severe contest 
the Americans surrendered, under a promise of being protected from* 
the Indians. This promise was broken : a large number of pris- 
oners, mostly those who were wounded, were murdered by the In- 
dians. Gen. Winchester's force consisted of about 800 men, prin- 
cipally volunteers from some of the most respectable families in 
Kentucky. One-third were killed in the battle and massaoe that 
followed, and but 33 escaped. The merciless savages fired the 
toVn, dragged the wounded from their houses, killed and scalped 
them in the streets, and led their mangled bodies in the high-way'. 
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INDIANA. 



Land of ibe Shaatut btaves, (by fetlil« plainc 

The BuflBiD wild herd ahall trend na more ; 

Tby fu spreid' pnlriet teem with golden gnin, 

And towoB >ri«e where forest! waved before. 

Tau State, till Jan, 1801, fortued k part of the Nonhweit Tet> 
titMT' It wsi then created into • anpante teiritoi]', end Qen. 
Huiiaoa wBi appointed Goveioor. It wag Admitted into the 
Union in 1816, and adopted its •oainilution. The lint lettlenient 
in thii State was made by the French, at Vineennea, ai early, tbere 
ii nanoo lo beliere, ai the year 1735. Tbia place, or poat, receiv- 
ed ita name liom H. de Vincenaea, a yonng and biave Frencli 
officer, who waa killed in aneipeditioDaagianibeChickanwa,in 
1735. At ttw peace of 17S3, between Fiance and England, thi* 
coantry came into poaaeuion of Great Britain. In 1779, Vin- 
eennea waa liken from the Britiah by a party of Virginia militia, 
tinder Col. Clark. 

Just preiioQii to the war of IBIS with Great Britain, Indiana 
waa harraaaed by the hoaiile movementa of the Shawnee and other 
Indiana, led on by Teatvitth, and hi> brother, the Froplut. On 
the 7lh of November, Gen. Harrison met a nombei of the Proph 
efe measengera at TipvpeeaniM, a branch of the Wabash, then the 
principal seat of the Shawanese. Agreeing to a ahort auspensioa 
of hoetilitieB, the Indiana endeavored to take Hartison by aurpriae ; 
they were, liowever, defeated, with the loa* of 170 killed, and 100 
woiwded. 




ILLINO 



On ihy broad (ielda, and prairies wild aad vast. 
The thundering herd ehall ruah no longer paal; 
Bui cullnred by the hand of man, Iby nU 
With rich abundance crowna (be laborei** toiL 

This State derives its name from the mw lUmoit, an 
Indian word, gignilyiag a manftiU ^ age, in the rigor of 
Mis t/eart. Illinois river is the rioer y men. The Srst 
settlement within the limits of the State, was made bj 
the French, at Kaskaskia, Cabokia, and Peoria, some- 
where between the years 1690 and 1700. It appears 
clear, that Fafiier Gravier began a mission among the 
Illinois before 1693, and became the founder of Kaskas- 
kia, though in what year we know not ; but for some 
time it was merely a missionary station, and the inhabi. 
tantsofthe village consisted entirely of natives; it being^ 
one of the three snch villages ; the other two being 
Cahokia and Peoria. In 1789, Illinois constituted a ^it 
of the NorthwHt Territory. In ISOO, Indiana and Illi- 
nois became a-separate territory. In 1809, it was made 
a separate territory, and in IBIS, it was admitted into 
the Union as an ind^tendent State. 

The first European who touched the soil of Illinois, 
appears to have been one Perrot, an agent for the In- 
tendant of Canada, who, in 1670, explored Lake Michi- 
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gan as &r as Chicago. In 1673, Father Marquette, the 
devoted and pious French missionary, M. Joliet, of 
Quebec, with five boatmen, left the Michilimacinac, 
passed down Green Baj, and entered Fox river. From 
thence thej crossed over to the Wisconsin, and sailed down 
the Mississippi as fiir as Arkansas, when they return- 
ed to the north. They were kindly received and feast- 
ed by the Illinois. Their feast consisted of four courses : 
the first of hominy, the second of fish, the third of dog^ 
which the Frenchmen declined, and the whole concluded 
with roast buffalo. The Illinois Indians are described 
by all travellers as remaricably handsome, well manner- 
ed and kind. 

In the year 1813, Gtn. HiiS, who surrendered Detroit into the 
hands of the British, directed CapL Heald, who commanded Fort 
Dearborn, at Chicago, to distribute his stores to the Indians, and 
retire to Fort Wa3me. Not having perfect confidence in the In- 
dians, he threw the powder into the well, and wasted the whiskey. 
As these were the articles they most wanted, they were so exaspe- 
rated, they fell upon the garrison after they had proceeded about 
two miles from the fort, and massacred about 60 persons, being 
about two-thirds of their number. 

In 1840, the Mormons haying been driven out of Missouri, loca- 
ted a dty on the east bank of the Mississippi, which they called 
Nmfvoo, They had extraordinary privileges granted them by the 
State. But here, as elsewhere, numerous £flSculties arose between 
then and the surrounding inhabitants. On June 27th, 1844, Jo- 
seph Smith, the Mormon prophet and leader, with his brother 
Hymm, were killed by a mob, and in a short period after, the 
Mormons began their movement toward California. 

14 




MiHuvKi wks oHgiittllj incloded in the Ifanita of Lob- 
isisna. poicbaMd of Ike French gorenuneiit in 1603. 
In 1904, the terrilMT ««s oiganucd into the district of 
Louisiana, md wms intJer the uithariljof Go*. Hurison 
of fniHnna. In 1806, itbeennMatemtotyimderilB own 
pnvmaMt. In 1812, its nuno ma chaved to Mis- 
aouri. 1b ISM, it was admittod into the Union, after 
BtDcb deb^e and agilaliaB, on the sulgeet of admittiiig 
new dan dales ioAo ihe confedei«7. 

In I76S, Mr. I^elede, the head of a mereantile con. 
MB*, who bad obtained a taoaofiAj of the Indian and 
nir-trade, on the MissisupfH and Missouri rirera, left New 
Orieaos on an eipeditioa fitted aot to G>nn eatablishinents, 
and open a conuoerce with the natives. Laclede bavinf 
left his stores at Port Charles on the KaAahias, proceeded 
^1 the riTcr to the falufi) where St. Louis now stands. H» 
was so much pleased with the situation of the place, 
that he deteimined to make it the central place of Uw 
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company's operations. Laclede was accompanied by 
Auguste and Pierre Choteau, two young Creoles of New 
Orleans, of high respectability and intelligence. In Feb., 
1764, Auguste, the elder of the two brothers, commenced 
the first buildings at St. Louis, and these brothers never 
afterwards quitted the country of their adoption. They 
became the heads of numerous families, whose name is, 
even at this time, a passport that commands safety and 
hospitality among the Indian nations in the United States 
north and west. 

In 1669, Bettlements were made on both shores of the lower por- 
tion of the MiBsonri. Blanchette, " the hnnter/' built a log house, 
the fost dwelling on the site of the beautiful village, which in 1784, 
received the name of St. Charles. St. Genevieve was settled as 
early as 1774. New Madrid was laid out by Col. Morgan, under 
the Spanish government, about the year 1790.* * 

On the 16th of December, 1811, commenced a smes of earth- 
quakes, which continued till the February following. The most 
destructive shocks took place in the beginning, although they were 
repeated many weeks, becoming lighter till they <hed away in 
slight vibrations, like the jarring of steam in an immense boiler. 
New Madrid, having suffered more than any other town on the 
MiasiBsippi from its efiaets, was considered as situated near the fo- 
cus from whence the undulations proceeded. This place, which 
stood on a bluff bank, fifteen or twenty feet above the sunmier floods, 
sunk so low, that the next rise covered it to the depth of five feet. 
The bottom of several fine lakes in the vicinity, were elevated, so 
as to become dry land, and have since been planted with com. 
The earth on the shores opened in wide fissures, and closing again, 
threw the water and mud, in huge jets, higher than the tops of the 
trees. The atmosphere was filled with a thick vapor, or gas, of a 
purple tinge. The agitation of the waters of the Mississippi were 
such, that many boats were overwfaehned, and their crews drowned. 




ARKANSAS. 

"Hie plougk and the Umm tout are apaa ihj abfeU, 

Commerce and Agricultore'a ridllfiil hsnil 
auU akim lb; Mreuiw, atwU furrow o'er thy fieUa, 
And make tkaa great aniid tltf abler band. 

Asiuirau reoeire* ha name from tbe l*rga rirer bj which it ia 
eentiaUr intenected. Il waa ■ parlof tba Louiiiana purchaM. It 
became a ■qarale tanitory fat 1819, ud !■ 1S3G, il adopted « 
State coDRitntion, and wai admilted into the Uiiion. 

The first whhe man who travemed ihe teiriiorj of Aikaniaa,*** 
De Soto, the cekbraled Bpaaish adTentnrar, who, after hia wander- 
ings eiBl of the MiseiBBipiii, reached the Wika of the great Riy*r 
oflhe We«, not &r from the 35th panllel of latiiade. A month, 
Il b nd, was (peat in preparing barges lo coaier bii horeei!, oiinf 
of whom liTed,Kcroaa the tapid atream. Having aaoccBefal I y passed 
it, Ibejr punned their way northward, and then luming weetward 
again, Ibej marched more thsfi two handred miles from the Mis- 
aiaaippi tpjhe faighlaBch of WUte River. But RiU Ihe^ found do 
gold.flh^'fcieetrftheir semih,) no gnmi.no eiliea: only bare prai- 
riea, and tsmgled foreots, and deep moraasea. To the aoulh again 
the; toiled on, and passed the lliird winter of windering opon tha 
Waschica. In the following q>ring, (1S4S,) De 9oto, weary with 
hope long deferred, descended the Waaehita, to its junction with 
the Minissippi. His men and hoiaes wasted hv/ay, the Indiana 
were hostile sbont him, till he sonk into discouragement and died. 

The lenilory of Arkansas appears lo have been neit viaited by 

fUlber Marquecte, and a few others, who came down from Cansda 

in 1GT3. lin French Tojageia. from the Ohio, passed down the 

liver 10 the nsighboihood of the " Ariumacas," or Arkanaas, wbei« 

. If Ihey were kind^ received. 




"Iione Tezboi Mu," that ron in ■anthem akin, 

Now mingled with the nartbern eoncrlliiiaii b(i(hl ; 

Tai in (he nmnr Sonlh, thy dnnala Um ; 
Thj wifu Bra wtriike, nadlert in the fif^t. 

Thk tarritoiy of Teiu proper, appeua to have been 
first risked hy. La Salle, who tailed from France to St , 
DomiDgo, ftud from thence proceeded the discovery and 
Mttlement of the famed Louiaiana. The French, who 
Intended to enter the Miaeiasippi, appear to have first 
landed at Matagorda Bay, v^ere th«y began a fortifica- 
tion in March, 1665. Here they met with many discour* 
agements ; their vessel, which had their provisions and 
most valuable stores, was wrecked ; and the seed they 
planted would not sprout. Some of the men deserted to 
the Indians ; others were discouraged, and betuming 
. mutinous, murdered La Salle, and some others, (as tar 
as can be judged,) upon a branch of the Brazos. Youtel 
the historian, and some others, penetrated to the Missis- 
sippi ; and G^)m thence he proceeded northward, and 
reached Quebec in July, 1687. 

It is believed that settlements were made in the timita 

of Teias, as eariy as 1692 ; but the savages were so 

hostile, that little progress was effected. The Spanisb, 

14* 
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and afterwards the Mezkan Crovemmeiits, in order to eatabliab 
■ettlements, offered granu of land, as inducements to settlers from 
the United States. In 1821, Stephen B, Austin, from Connecticot, 
went to BrassoB, to secure a portion of territory bequeathed to 
him by his fitther. Many settlers soon afterwards located them- 
selves here, and their increase and prosperity began to alarm the 
Mexicans. When the Mexican government abolished slavery in 
her limits, in 1825, most of the settlers being plantera from the 
Southern States, who had brought their slaves with them, felt them- 
selves aggrieved. They petitioned the Mexican Congress in vain, 
fer relief, and Austin, the principal man in the colony, was im- 
prisoned for two years. On the establishment of Centrmlimti, wi- 
der Santa Anna, Texas, in 1835, declared her Independenee. 
Cren. Goes was sent against the Texans but he was debated and 
lahsn prisoner. 

Santa Anna, the President of Mexico, with a force of 8000 men» 
now moved fonnu'd, threatening to exterminate the Americans 
from the soil or Texas. In March, 1836, San Antonio de Bexar 
was besieged ; the Alamo was defended by a force of only 187 
men, for two weeks. They were all slain but seven, who surren- 
dered. Col. Tnvis, Col. David Crockett, and Col. Bowie, the in- 
ventor of the Bowie knife, were all killed in the defense of this 
place. While Santa Anna was engaged at San Antonio, Qen, 
Urrea marched upon Goliad. He had a severe contest with Col. 
Fanning's troops, who, on March 20th, surrendered themselves as 
prisoners of war. Nine days afterwards, all the Texans, 580 in 
number, were shot down, except six only, who made their escape. 
On April 2l8t, Santa Anna came up to a body of 783 Texans, 
commanded by Gen. Houston, near the banks of San Jacinto. 
Being masked by the timber, the Texans marched into a valley, 
from which they rushed upon the Mexican lines in front. When 
within about 600 yards, the Mexicans opened their fire. The Tex- 
ans, nothing daunted, moved on, and when within about 70 yards 
of their foes, opened a terrible fire, with their double barrel guns, 
and pistols, of which some had five or six about them, besides 
knives and tomahawks. They swept over the Mexicans like the 
wind ; took their artillery alresdy loaded and primed, and fired it 
upon them, as Uiey retreated in total rout and confusion. The 
Texan loss was only 2 killed and 23 wounded. The Mexican loss 
is stated- to have been 630 killed, 208 wounded, and 730 prisoners, 
among whom we^e Santa Anna, and his principal officers. This 
victory secured the Independence of Texas. 

The Mexicans made repeated hostile demonstrations, apparently 
with the view of recovering Texas, but owing to a variety of cau^, 
nothing of importance was effected. Texas remained a sepa- 
rate government till 1845, when by mumal agreement, it was an- 
nexed to the United Statqi as a member of the Confederacy. 




WISCONSIN. 

F*T to the north thj boqadaries qqwar. 
Where ibe wild Chippewa hia lodge doth reu : 
1117 KHU are free, tbf clioisu breBthei of health, 
And in Ihj fertile loil tre miiiea ofwealih. 

Om of the firel Europeans who visited the temtoir of 
Wisconaio, was Father Marquette, e, piou« Catholic Mia- 
Bionaiy, who, after spending about three ^ara at the 
Straits of Mackinaw, the idea of exploring the lands yet 
farther towards the setting sun, had been growing more 
and more definite in his mind. " He had heard of the 
great rirer of the West, and fancied that upon its fertile 
hanks— not mighty cities, mines of gold, or f^mtains of 
youth — but whole tribes of God's childivn, to whom the 
sound of the Gospel had never come. Filled with the 
wish to go and preaeh to -them, he obeyed with joy the 
orders of Talon, the wise Intendant of Canada, to lead a 
party into the unknown distance." 

He was accompanied .by M. Joliet, of Quebec, and 
five boatmen. This little band of seven, left Mackinaw 
in two bark canoes, in May, 1^3. They passed down 
Green Bay to Fox river, which the^ entered and dragged 
their canoes through its strong rapids, to a village of In* 
diana where AUouex, a French Missionary had vuited, 
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and where ^ they found a cross, on which hung skins and 
belts, bows and arrows, which they had ofiered to the 
great ManUou^ [Ood,] to thank him because he had ta- 
ken pity on them during the winter, and had given them 
abundant chase." 

Beyond this point, no Frenchman had gone ; and here was the 
bound of discovery. The friendly Indiana then guided to the Wia- 
conain, about three leagues distant, whose waters flowed westward. 
Down this they floated, till, on the 17th of June, when, with joy, they 
entered the Missltaippi. They proceeded down the river to Ar- 
kansas, then they returned to Ghreen Bay wi^out loss or injury. 
Wisconsin was next visited by La SaUe, and Father Hennipin, a 
Franciscan friar, a qian of much ambition and energy. These ad- 
▼enturers, having passed down the Illinois, Hennipin paddled np 
the Mississippi as fiir as the Wisconsin, where he was taken pria* 
oner by the Lidians, who treated him and his companions kindly. 
They took them up the riv«r to the Falls, which Hennipin named 
8t, Anthonif, in honor of his patron Saint. From this point he re- 
turned to Canada and France by way of Lake Superior. 

Wisconsin was under the government of France, till 1763 ; of 
Great Britain, tiU 1794 ; of Ohio, tiU 1800 ; of Indiana, till 1809 ; 
of Illinois, till 1818 ; of Michigan, tfll 1836 ; and imdar a territorial 
government till 1848, when sbs was admitted into ths Union as a 
State. The principal place in this State, is Milwaukie, formerly 
the site of a village of the Sac and Fox tribe of Indians. Its name 
is said to be derived from Man-na-wah-kie, an Indian word, sig- 
nifying good land, 

« 

In the spring of 1839, the Winnebagoes, Sacs, and Foxes, ai- 
der Black Hawk, commenced a war with the United States. Many 
settlements were broken up and destroyed, and many of the inhab- 
itants were killed. Gov. Reynolds, of Illinois, ordered out 2000 
militia. Congress ordered 600 mounted Rangers to be raised, and 
Gen. Scott was ordered from the sea board, with nine companies 
of artillery. The troops on their route were attacked with the 
Cholera, and out of one corps of 208 men, but nine were left alive. 
After an unsuccessful contest, with the overwhelming force of the 
whites. Black Haiok, and his brother the Prophet, were surren- 
dered to Gen. Street, at Prairie da Chien, on the 27th of August, 
which ended the war. 




TIm E^e, bow, u)d arrow bete w« »tt, 

ColDinbu, and the Indian emblema, tTpea of thee ; 

Tbioe onward conne, i> like an Eagle's Bi^t ; 

Thr aoil is tertile, and thr ikiea are bright. 
Ton State derived it* name horn the Imay tiibe of Indiana, 
Ibrmeri; located on the Iowa riTer, bat now iotenninf^ amoDg 
the ■Direandjng tribet, principally among the Sanlu, oi Saea, and 
Foxes. These ttibea bad the repmatiaa of being the beat bontera 
tfan; on the bordera of die MiaaiaBippi or Bliaaaari. At the tuns 
ths white tiaden fitM went amoog them, their pcaetiee was, to 
learn their Tillages m ioon at their com and beam were ripe, aod 
taken care^of, to go on to their wintering grounds ; it being previ- 
onilf determined in council, on what partieular ground each party 
riiall hont. The old men, women, and children, embark in canoee ; 
the young men go by land with their horaea ; and on their arriral, 
they immediately commence theii winter's hnnt, which laatB about 
three months. They reinin to their Tillages in the month of April, 
and prepare their lands for cultivation. In June, most of the yoong 
men went oat on a Sommer** hunt and relumed in April. 

In 1833, Iowa was purchased of the Indiaiu, and in IS33, it be- 
gan to be Betlled by white amigrante. Since ibia period, ihe popu- 
lalion baa inGreased with Bataniiriiing rapidity ; towns have been 
built, and improTemenl baa rapidly progremed. In 1B38, Iowa 
was separated from Wiaconain, and had a distinct larritorial gov- 
enunent of its own. Jn ie44,<he adopted a Gonatiintion, and asked 
to be admitted into the Union. In 1B46, terms with regard to her 
bonndariea were agreed opon, and Iowa became the twentf-vlMh 
Stale admitted into the Union. 




CALIFORIflA. 

Far weu, on to the broad Pacific an. 

The gttm of Eoifarc gmL ii Iband in thee ; 

By npid Saeratiunb/i diituil tide, 

nj taint* 0/ gold are famed batb for and wide. 

T>i fiiat EniopeaD who riiiied the coast of CaUfomia, aAcT the' 
TOfige of Cabrillo, in 1543, appean to bare been Sebaatian Vis- 
caino, who wia appointed b; the ^nmiA goTemtnent 10 explora 
the Dorth-weal eout of California. Viacaiiio appean to have made 
the diacoveiy of the harbon of San Diego and Monlerey,iD 1603. 

It woa not imtil 167 rears after the Gral diacovery waa made, 
that the Spaniards attempted Bettlemeala in Nate California, so 
named in diatinclion irom old Calilbnua, which embtaced the 
peninaala. In 1542, this cout wastrafened by Cabrilio ,- inlSTS, 
by Sir Froncia Diake. The Gist calonJBta were priacipally Cath- 
olic tuisaionaDeB, and their •ettiemenU were called Slisnont. 
Saa Diego was founded ia IT69 ; MoDlere]' in 1770 ; and San 
Francisco in 177S. 

Id June, 1816, Capt. John C. Fremont look military poaKsuon 
of Sonoma, and soon establiahed the American aodioiitjr. Bf 
waa assiBted by Com. Sloit, commander of ibe Pacific sqnidroD, 
In February, 1S48, Califbmia waa ceded by Mexico to die United 
States. !□ 1849, a State goieniment was organized, and Repre- 
eentatiTCH and Seoalors to Congress were appointed. 

CaliCbinia ia now rapidly increasing in papulation: great nam- 
bera arriTing for the putpoae of " digging gold;" this precioo* 
met^ being foand ia large quantities near the bBnka,oria the beds 
of Btrewv which empty into the hftrbot of Ban Francifco. 
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OREGON. 

Thb first European navigator who traversed any part of the 
coast of Oregon, was Cabi^o, who, in 1543, sailed up as far as 
latitude 44^. In 1578, Sir Francis Drake ranged this coast from 
latitude 38 to 48. This region was called by the English, iVeio 
Albion. The name Oregon is from Oregano, the Spanish name of 
wild marjoram ; and it is from tins herb, or some other similar, it is 
supposed the name arose. The name of its principal river is de- 
rived from the name of Columbia Redivinia, an American vessel 
from Boston, Mass., commanded by Capt, Grey^ who, on May 11th, ' 
1792, discovered this important stream. Its two great branches, 
the Lewis and the Clark, were named from Captains Lewis and 
Clark, who travelled westward, passed over the Rocky Mountains, 
and explored the country in 1805. Having wintered west of the 
moumains. they returned ia safety, pursuing nearly the same route 
east which they travelled west. 

In 1811, Astoria, a trading establishment, was formed by the 
American Fur Company, at £e month of Columbia river. This 
colony consisted of 190 men, and was under the direction of the 
late John Jacob Astor, of New York, from whom the place de- 
rived its name. In the course of two years from the founding 
of Astoria, five other establishments were made. The bounda- 
ries of Oregon were lor some time undefined, owing to the con- 
flicting claims to the territory by a number of the European gov- 
ernments. In the years 1818, 1824, and 1826, a number of un« 
BQccessful negotiations were made in London. In 1846, a bound- 
ary was agreed upon, and all differences happily adjusted. In 
1849, a territorial government was formed. 

KEW MEXICO. 

New Mszioq was first visited by the Catholic missionaries in 
1581, but it was not subdued by the Spaniards till 1644. The 
missions were established here in 1660. The capital, Santa Fe, 
was founded in 1682. The name Mexico, in the AxUe Indian 
language, signifies the habitation of the Qod of War. 

Upon the commencement of the difiiculties between the United 
States and Mexico, orders were issued to Col. Kearney, in May, 
1846, to make a movement on New Mexico. He concentrated 
his forces at Brenf s Fort, on the Arkansas river. This force con- 
sisted of eighteen hundred men, part of whom were Mormons, 
who were about emigrating to California. Upon the approach of 
the Americans, Goy. Arm\jo called a council of war, in which hitf 
principal o£5cen advised a retreat, which advice was foUoweil. 
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On AngtMt ISth, Gen. Keaniey took pooKflrion of Santa Fe, and 
caused the oath of allegiance to be taken to the American govern- 
ment. In January, 1847, Got. Brent and five other officers of 
the territory were murdered, at Taos, about 50 miles north of 
Santa Fe— the northern part of the Indiana and New Mexicans 
rose up in rebellion. This movement was put down by Col. Price, 
after about 150 of the insurgents were killed. 

MINNESOTA. 

FVither Hennepin, a Catholic missdonary, who was at the Falls of 
St. Anthony in 1680, appears to have been the first European in 
the limits of this territory. Its name is derived from Mhd-aotah, 
the name given by die Sioux to St. Peter's river; mmi, in their 
language, meanhlg water, and aotah, miiddy, or slightly turbid. 
In 1695, it appears that Bf. LeSeur discovered, ^«s he eupposed,) « 
copper mine on Blue Earth River, a tribiitaiy of St. Peter's. In 
1767, Capt. Jonathan Carver ascended to the Falls of St. Anthony. 
«nd was well received by the Indians, and, as he states, granted 
him a large tract of land. 

In 1805, Lieut. Pike was sent to explore the sources of the Mia- 
rissippi. In this tour he purchased the site on wluch Fort Snelling 
is situated. In 1819, barracks were erected at this place. In 18520, 
Grov. Cass was sent with an escort of soldieis to explore the head 
waters of the Mississippi. He ascended the river aa far as CasB 
Lake. In 18S3, Major Long went on the Red River as far north 
as Pembina, the Upper Selkirk settlenmit, which, being found 
within the limits of the United States, took formal possession. 
This colony was founded by Lord Selkirk, in 1B19. The land on 
which St. Paul, the principal place in die territory, was purchased 
of the government in 1848, it is said, at 91,35 per acre. In 1849, 
Minnesota was organized as a Territory, and tiie Hon. Alexander 
Ramsay, of Pennsylvania, was appointed its governor. 

DESERET. 

Tn first civilized eftablishment in this tract of country, appears 
to have been made by ^iile9 M. Goody tar, a native of New Haven, 
Conn., who created a trading fort in the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake, which he sold to the Mormons in 1847. This singular 
people, having been driven from various places, encamped at 
Council Bluffe, on the Missouri, in 1846. The next year, 500 of 
their number volunteered into the service of the United States, 
and were dismissed in California. In 1848, the Mormons began 
to remove their frimilies to the valley of the " Great Salt Lake/' 
aad their settlements are now rapidly extending. 




mSCOTEBIES AND SETTUBnEHTS. 

IN T^E ORDER OF TIME. 



d Columnu crosaed the Btormr seas, 
With courage bold, with spirit firm fuia brave, 
A land to find beyond the western wars. 

14d7. S^Mstian Cabot, son of Venice, came 

In later years, this new found land to claim, 
To find for unborn millions here a home. 
Where savage men alone were wont to roam. 

1512. Next Ponce de Leon, soufht thy verdant boweret 
Fair Florida, the lovely land of flowers ; 

1628. And next de Narvaez, with his hostile band, 
Sought to invade, and conquer this &.ir land. 

1536. Far to the Noith, where wild Caaadiana roam, 
earlier, the Frenchman, sought to find k home ; 



1539. And in the South, De Soto sought for gold, 
Where the great Misnssippi'a waters rolled 

1562. And neit, the Frenchman RibauU, with his band, 
or fearless exiles sought Columbia's strand, 
And near (he blue EdUto, sought in vain, 
A home amid the western wilds to gain. 



1584. Ralagh, the knight, and soldier, bold and brave, 
Sent forth his comrades o'er the Atlantic wave. 
And this &ir Southem State, Virginia named, 
From EngUmd't virgin Queen, in history famed. 



1586. Next fSrenvUle, crtfesed the ocean with his band, 
A Colony to plant in this new land ; 
Again, aitd yet again, come o'«r the wave, 
Tirgmia'i pioneers, Ihe bold and braTC. 



1602. Years passed away ; on M/utachuaetti shore, 
The daring Gomold turned his prow of yore : 

1669. Neit Cheii^eaka, brave-SmiiA explored thy bay. 
And &r Quebec, arose (o marie the day. 



1609. Brave Hudson next, to this new country came. 
And blue Manhattan gave thy later name ; 

1611. Champlain, the Frenchman, many a year ago, 
His record left where silvery waters flow. 



1614. The sea-girt coast, throughout our country femed. 
By Chafes the monarch, was New iSngiand 

named; 
While H<Aland^» sons filled fair Manhattans isle, 
And where iVeic Jertey'g fruitful valltes smile. 
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1620. And next^he glorious ^* Pilgrim Fathers" came, 
To Plymouth rock, a spot endeared to fame ; 

1623. New Hampshire next, Columbia's Switzerland, 
Was peopled by the Pilgrim's hardy band. 

1627. Fair Pennsylvania, smiling Delatoare^ 

The Swedes, and Fins, first sought a dweUing there : 

1633. Next Maryland, the noble Baltimore, 

With his adhereifts sought thy fertile shore. 

1635. Then old Connecticut, along thy side. 
Thine early settlers laden vessels glide ; 

Old Windsor still repeats the red man's name, 
And Hartford tells her early settlors fame. 

1636. Next dauntless WtUiams, with a spirit free, 
Rhode Island, found a hiding place in thee, 
A fugitive who gained a deathless fiune. 

And with his countiy's annals linked his name. 

1637. New Haven next, city, and colony, 

Thy noble fi)unders sought a home in thee ; 
1639. Next Narraganset in thy rolling bay, 

The vessels of fiiir Newport s settlers lay. 

For twelve bright years, behold new scenes arise ! 
Oh fiiir Columbia 'neath thy smiling skies, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Carolina fair. 
With bright New Jersey* s annals mingling there. 

1682. Next Penn of memory well beloved and great. 
The ocean crossed to found a peaceful State ; 
A city where sweet Peace and Love should reign, 
And richest blessings follow in their train. 
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1682. While brave La Salle bestowedl kk monarch's 



Where now a home the generous Frenchmen claim; 
1702. And Louisiana^ 'neath thy smiling skies, 
We next behold a New Orleans arise, 

1723. The settler turns to thee, Green Mountain State, 
And TVenton, linked with our young country's fate ; 
1733. The increasing tkle fidr Georgia moves to thee, 
1740. Exploring thy fidr borders Tennenee* 

1749. Next Nova ScoHa^ on thy strand so Ueak, 
The sons of Britain came a home to seek ; 

1765. To Tennessee and Carolima fiiir. 

New groups of hardy settlers now repair. 

1773. And fidr Kentucky to thy fertile land, 

Came hunter Boone and his adventurous band ; 

1787. Next fiiir Ohio, 'neath thy smiling skies, 
Amid thy woods the log built cabins rise. 




VAU OP THE RETOLVTIOn. 

EIGHT YEARS. 
1775^ 

[Tht JirtI fttr of tht Seveiution.] 

In BBTenteen hundred geventy-five began, 
Our country's struggles for the rights of man ; 
In Massachusetts, firm for freemen's right, 
On Lexington's green plain began die fight. 

On Bunker's bloody hill, where Warren fell, 
The sons of Freedom strong, their prowess tell ; 
And bi&ve Montgomery, with ardor fired, 
Before Quebec, 'mid wintry snows expired. 

The people sptim their tyrant's hatefiil away, 
The Sotfol Goverfwrt now flee away : 
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A youthful nation, (men, both bold and true,) 
For Freedom strong, now rises to the view. 

1776. 

In " Seventy-sii," George Third, the British king, 
Commands his Hessian soldiers, forth to bring 
Their burnished arms, |P(^ cross the stormy sea. 
To crush a people strug^. .«^ to be free. 

Our fathers now their freedom strive to gain, 
Their Independence boldly now proclaim ; 
They pledged their ^ Fortunes, sacred Honor, lAfe^* 
And periled all amid the deadly strife. 

Great Britain's hostile troops in proud array, 
New York they take, and onward press their way ; 
Our Other's fled, but still for Freedom brave, 
At Trenton^s fight, their bleeding country save. 

1777. 

In " Seventy-seven," from &r Canadian snows. 
Behold Burgoyne advancing with our foes ; 
LfCt Bennington rehearse that foe's defeat. 
And Saratoga's plains, the tale repeat. 

Let BrandytDine, our &thers prowess speaki 
And the bright waters of the Chesapeake : 
When driven from the land of peaceful Penn, 
Death's dangers darkened o'er our gallant men. 

And while the Patriots forced to quit the field. 
Resolved on Independence, scorned to yield ; 
** Mother of States, and Statesmen," still in thee. 
Was found a shelter for the noble fr«e. 
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1778. 

In " Seventy-eight," from sunny France^ a band 
Of gallant spirits, gave a brother's hand : 
And now, amid the clouds of gloomy fears, 
Freedom looked up, and brightly smiled through tears. 

Blue Narragansetf in thy rolling bay. 
The generous Frenchr ' freighted vessels lay ; 
While gallant Steuben^ mr from '* Fatherland," 
In warlike science, gave his heart and hand. 

See &ir Savannah^ struggling with the foe, 
Behold within her walls the life blobd flow : 
Now Carolina's plains were darkened o'er, 
With clouds of war, they feel the foemen's power. 

1779. 

In ** Seventy-nine," through want and much distress, 
Our fiithers still for Freedom onward press : 
Red ruin stalks around, the flames rise high, 
Norwalk^ and Fairfidd^ low in ashes lie. 

O'er deep morass, o'er mountain, and o'er plain, 
Led by their brave commander, gallant Wayne^ 
Our troops press on, at lonely midnight hour, 
The fort they gain, their foes they overpower. 

See now the red man with the foe allied, 
The " ContinenUd " force, they now defied ; 
'Gainst SuUivan^ their tribes they fight in vain. 
Their country wasted, and their warriors slain. 

1780. 

In '* Eighty," Carolina ravaged by the foe, 
BeheM her gallant patriot sons laid low ; 
Her army close besieged, and forced to yield, 
Charleston now falls, and Britons gain Uie field. 
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ComwaUis to the South, now bends his wa j, $ 
Gates he defeats, who flees with sore dismay, 
The foe stalks round, with haughty power luid pride, 
With fire and sword spreads devastation wide. 

Arnold^ a traitor's perjury is thine. 
The sword once laid on Freedoms sacred shrine. 
Against thy country's injured cause was turned,. 
While patriot souls, the foul A^^oaiate spumed. 

1781 

Behold the routed foe. on Cowperu field, 
By MorgagCs gallaoit band compelled to yield ; 
While proud ComtoalUsf forced at last to fly, 
And gallant Greenes brave band, won victory. 

And northward still, the invading forces camei 
Invading peaceful hooies, ivith. sword and flame, . 
While once agaiii, from sunny France a fleet, 
Appeared our Father's sinking hearts to greet. 

Then quailed at last, our country's haughty fbes. 
Then Freedom's sun, in gloriotis brightness rose ; 
At Yorktown with humiliation sore, 
ComwdUis yields : — ^the bloody strife is o'er. 



UNITED STATES. 




CoLDirau '■ land of Liberty — home oT the brave and &ee ; 
The pilgrim soni of maaf a clime hate fband a home in tbae t 
Along &j wide-qiread ahore, ihe Bag of eveiy cUma is fiiHeil, 
And Hofie'B prophatic ej* idll toms to greet this Weitata WotU. 



!& 



IT ALT. 



Columbia ! centarKS ago, t)>e daring ffenoen, 
The far olf mighlr West to aeek, sailed over anbnown teM : 
The pride and power of Italy, since then, hare paved away ; 
The " Slat of Empire" in the Weat ha« riseii, iince that day. 



Oh, Italy ! thine eiile son*, in (air Columbia tee 
The tokena of a mif^lier power than ever dwell ii 
The Eagle that anfarled its wing o'er CapitoMan d 
Biooda o'ei tha Weatem Empire mow, oi oooe o^ei 
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SPAIM. 



Thj^floiiB, &ir Spain, wen earliest here, frpm out thy orange bowers ; 
DeLeon sought sweet Florida, thy lovely land of flowers ; 
And proud de Nanraez gained thy shore, and with his warrior band 
In vain essayed, in olden time, to conquer this new land. 

Then, seeking for the golden stores of which the Spaniards told, 
Came braye DeSoto with his band, twelve hundred comrades bold ; 
He sought the flowery wilds beyond, and on, still on, he pressed. 
Where the dark MitMsippi rolled, with calm majestic breast. 

What though the haughty Spaniard now, the Indian's dusky race. 
To children of a paler brow at last have given place ? '' 
Their sonny homes are southward still ; their names are storied o'er 
Along the blue Pacific wave, and Mexico's bright shore. 




FRANCE. 



Where once the wild Canadian tribes were went of old to roam, 
The gay and generous Frenchmen came to seek another home. 
By £ur Ediato's glancing stream, on Carolina* i plain. 
And northward, 'neath a colder sky, along the blue Champlain. 

Thy sftns, sweet France, throughout our land, are scattered far and 

wide ; 
Their place is seen where crystal waves of proud St. Lawrence 

glide ; 
By old Quehetfo stem fortress rock ; by Montreal dark towers ; • . 

And where of old the Hugenot sought Carolina's bowers. 

« 

And LouiHana, through her fields, thy fame in music tells. 
And where the Miseissippi^s tide all proudly ebbs and swells ; 
And far from France, a New Orleans, the stately Southern C^een, 
A home is theirs, and Florida with vales of changeless green. 



m 
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OR£AT BRITAIN. 



Old England hither sent her sons, in by-gone days of yore, 
When gallant Raleigh sept his fleet to old Virginia's shore. 
That whispers, in her name, the fame of England's virgin Queen, 
And Roanoke tells the tale along its banks of green. 

While Jamestovm wears its laurels yet, Virginia tells with pride. 
Of noble sons and statesmen, still to Britain's blood allied ; 
And Massachusetts wears it yet her glory and her crown. 
That hoary Plymouth rock is hers, a spot of broad renown. 

Where first the Pilgrim sires set foot, a noble exile band. 
Whose sons are scattered far and wide, throughout our happy land ; 
Their sails are set on every stream, their feet on every shore ; 
They climb the mountains, tread the vales, and skim each ocean o'er. 



i;^ 



SWEB£N. 




Where the blue Baltic laves the rocks of Sweden's rugged strand. 
There came from out its forests dark, a hardy northern band ; 
A band of Swedee and Fine to seek a distant shore more fair ; 
The sylvan home of peaceful Penn, and smiling Delaware. 



NOBWAT. 



Tradition tells not when these came, the children of the North, 
The bold Nonoegiana, from the land of waving forests forth. 
And left their rude memorials, Rhode Island, on thy shore,- 
The relics of a hardy race, that lingers iiere no more. 

But on New Jereei^e fertile soil, along her verdant plains. 
Still courses old Norwegian blood, in hardy freemen^ veins ; 
On Bergen** hills tlieir homes they rear, and still they find a place. 
Strong, brave and firm for Freedom's rights,, the bold Norwegian 
race. 
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HOI.I.A1VD. 



Where riuggish mraamB roll slowly past, in Holland's distant land. 
There came to seek these western wilds « brare adventurous band ; 
Their dwellings in a stranger land, crowned fair Manhattan a isle, 
And where, past hills and banks of green, the Hudaoria waters smile. 

Where rolled the "fresh" Connecticut, their vessels on its breast. 
Where lies a smiling city now, their fortress they possessed ; 
And o'er New Jeraeyta smiling plains their homes are scattered wide, 
And crown the verdant banlu that line the blue Manhattan* a side. 




OER2IIAN¥. 



And westward ttill they also turn, the noble, sturdy band 
Of patriot souls and loving hearts, from distant " Fatherland ;** 
Old Pennaylvania tells their praise, and on the inland shore 
That lines our mighty chain of lakes, their feet have gone before. 

And still tli^ tide eomes sweeping in, and o'er the giant West ; 
The labor of their busy hands, the fertile soil hath blessed ; 
They build them there a happy home, they plant anew the vine. 
And in the broad Ohio, find another river Rhine. 



Thus let the mighty tide set in, from many a distant land ; 
We have for all an ample home, for all a welcome hand ; 
And what our land hath ever been, it is its pride to be, 
A refuge for the exile still, a dwellhig for the free. s. a. b. 
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